& The Small Dealer’s Comeback: How National Brand Sponsors Can Cash In on It 


& Rand Joins Electric Razor Fight; Schick and Packard Sales Show Big Cains 


| Dr. D. Jayne’s System for Taking the Crief Out of Dealer Co-op Advertising 


* Government Economy Drive Will Not Cut Farmers’ Income—By A. L. Jackson 


i Senator Wheeler Argues for Anti-Basing Point Bill — Spotlight— Sales Letters 


Who’s going to break the ice? 


Many of your salesmen have been cold-shouldered out of an office 
because the big executives they try to see are not familiar with your 
product. 

Which stops selling cold. Because the men who have the final say 
on sales are these very executives. 

Your salesmen know that FORTUNE gets warm welcome from 
such men. They know that FORTUNE can introduce your product 
into these charmed circles as few other media can. 

Suppose, for instance, your salesmen sell a product or a service 
used by railroads. (Or by automobile manufacturers. Or by oil 


producers. ) : 


458 officers and directors in the country’s 64 leading 
railroads subscribe to FORTUNE. 


417 officers and directors in the country’s 22 leading 


automobile manufacturers subscribe to FORTUNE. 


243 officers and directors in the country’s 41 leading 


oil companies subscribe to FORTUNE. 


And FORTUNE subscribers read FORTUNE’s advertising pages. 
That’s why salesmen in 400 companies now advertising in 


FORTUNE, like to have FORTUNE do their executive ice-breaking. 


FORTUNE 


135 EAST 42ND STREET, N.Y. C. 


ail 


“That reminds me ~ KELVINATOR’: buying 
“THIS WEEK and getting BOTH” 


Speaking of BOUNCING BABIES... 


May 15, 1937 


“THIS WEEK” is growing fast, for a two-year old. Three new 
newspapers are extending its influence to the Pacific Coast. 
700.000 new families are pushing up the circulations of its 
original 21 papers. A flock of new accounts are sending its 
sales curve to new highs each month. And all because this 
“bouncing baby” was raised on a new formula—a formula 
that gives the advertiser— 


It give es youa coast-to-coast magazine circulation of more than 
De 200, 000 families... and big-city newspaper concentration 
that averages 1 in every 3 families in 24 key markets. % It 
gives you a rich magazine color page at less than 4¢ per family 
...and newspaper flexibility that allows you to make that color 
ad fit each of your 24 markets. * It gives you magazine 
reader interest that attracts and holds the whole family oan 
and the local newspaper’s dealer influence and shopping 
appeal that sells your product on both sides of the counter. 


Buy “THIS WEEK”— and watch your sales grow with it! 
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All About Horseshoes 


Sport shoes for horses! Yes, in the modern style for polo ponies, 
and such runners as War Admiral, and trotters and pacers. And 
rubber shoes for horses and mules. Milk wagon deliveries in cities 
brought that about; the need of silence on pavements. 


In his snoopy way the Human Side reporter nosed into the 
general sales offices of the Phoenix Mfg. Co., Chicago, to learn 
about the horseshoe market. A. W. Sexsmith, v.p. and s.m., esti- 
mated the annual yield of the horseshoe crop in the United States 
at about 200,000 kegs, 100 pounds to the keg. 


Horseshoes aren't counted. They're kegged. But, he said, they'd 
run from 25 to 150 shoes to the keg, depending on size. Maybs 
around 15,000,000 horse and mule shoes a year. The big market 
today is south of the Ohio. Ninety per cent of all shoes sold in 
the South are mule shoes. 


‘More patterns of horseshoes are made today than 25 years ago,” 
said Mr. Sexsmith. That accounts for the company’s ads for sport 
shoes for horses. The smart polo pony, for example, wears a very 
modern gear made with a sharp ring around the inside of the shoe. 
That protects him from cutting himself in quick turns, or the other 
ponies in mixups, and still gives him a grip on the sod. 


Racing shoes are thin and light, sometimes weighted at the toe 
or on one side, to correct some fault of action. Rubber shoes for 
city horses, besides making for quiet, help in gripping hard and 
slippery surfaces. The O'Sullivan principle, saves nerve shock, too. 


Our barbarian ancestors, the Celts, are known to have nailed iron 
shoes to their horses’ feet as early as 500 B.C., thus beating the 
Greeks and Romans to the invention. Come 1000 A.D. and the 
smith in France was called a “mareschal.’”’ He was given high 
position in the army, and that’s how the term “Marshal of France” 


originated. 


In grandpappy’s day there were eight manufacturing corporations 
which produced nearly all the factory made horseshoes in the 
United States. Today there are four. Phoenix, with plants in 
Joliet, Ill., and Catasauqua, Pa., claims to turn out about 75% of 
them all. 


They now make shoes with “calks” that can be screwed in, 
driven in, both of which can be changed for weather or road condi- 
tions; and calks that are welded to the shoe. Or you can buy a 
rubber pad with cushion heel to fasten between the shoe and hoof. 


Selling to Scientists 


Molar Tooth of Indian Elephant. First quality; fine specimen, 
$4 packed, f.o.b. Rochester. 

Duckbill Platypus. Mounted skin, $100; skeleton, $100. 

New African Ticks. Just received a few African ticks which we 
are sure will interest parasitologists Ornithodorus savignyi. 
Camel Tick. Each, $1.25. 

Lizards without Tails. Each year we sell many hundred speci- 
mens of the fence lizard, Sceloporus. In handling these animals 
many of the tails are broken off. A quantity of such damaged 
specimens is available at $1.50 per dozen, delivered. 


Pig Embryos. We have a large stock of Pig Embryos approx- 
imately six inches long. Bargain price, $1.50 per dozen. 


No, reader, you're not suffering from hallucinations. The fore- 
going paragraphs are from Ward's Natural Science Bulletin, one 
of the monthly publications issued by Ward’s Natural Science 
Establishment, Inc., in Rochester, N. Y. An even more startling 
advertisement in the same issue describes “a fine mounted skeleton 
of a lamb, which has two complete heads.” 


The question, “What is Ward's?” may be answered by a quo- 
tation from a circular published by the establishment 30 years ago: 
“To the small boy this is a benevolent institution where cats 
turtles, snakes and other vermin can be converted into cash. To 
the naturalist we are a place of terrible temptation where rare and 
beautiful specimens of all kinds unite in awakening covetous 
cravings. To curators of museums we are builders of systematic 
collections perfect in range and scope. For the geologist we have 
an assortment of rocks, ores, minerals, crystals, models, relief maps 
and charts unapproached in America. For the zoologist a more 
comprehensive group of the animal kingdom than Noah ever 
shipped, unless that navigator was armed with a compound micro- 
scope, a deep sea dredge, an arctic sledge and an elephant gun.” 


Founded in 1862 by Henry A. Ward, professor of Natural 
Science in the University of Rochester, the Natural Science Estab- 
lishment has been connected with the University since its inception. 
In 1928 Frank Hawley Ward, grandson of the founder, and other 
members of the Ward family, gave the institution to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, which has since operated it as a self-support- 
ing scientific foundation. 


The establishment's annual sales of almost $200,000 are divided 
among a wide range of customers. The stock carried is enormous, 
since from it must be supplied, to name a few examples: Insects 
for: museums and natural history laboratories, as well as to fumi- 
gators and exterminators (pocket collections used by their sales- 
men); skeletons of any animal from the humming bird to the 
whale, from the mouse to man; prepared microscope slides com- 
prising several thousand items; living rats and guinea pigs fot 
experimental purposes; living clothes moths and bedbugs for re- 
search; tabby cats (for pre-medical students); fossils for fossil- 
fanciers (museum has about $75,000 tied up in fossils; theit 
drawback is that they take up too much space) ; and a great variety 
of collecting equipment, such as microscopes, fluorescent lamps, 
and specimen cases. 


Since we are, after all, a business journal, we are especially in- 
terested in the selling job Ward's are doing. There's nothing 
museum-like or musty about the sales literature of the Establish- 


The “pickles” are smartly packaged; scientists like style, too. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth, except in April and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 


first, tenth and twentieth; copyright May 15, 1937, by Sales Management, Inc., 
advance. Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in 


under the act of March 3, 1879. May 15, 1937. Volume XL. No. 11. 


SALFS MANAGEMENT 


“Our Test of every manuscript, illustration and layout is its 
probable appeal to the immense number of Americans who are: 
PROGRESSIVE IN ATTITUDE - HOPEFUL IN OUTLOOK - LIBERAL IN 


sY ATHY - HARDY OF PURPOSE - ENERGETIC IN ACTION - We 


make our appeal to this type not merely because we find it congenial 


to do so but because we realize that the future is in their hands.” 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. « PUBLISHERS: COLLIER’S ee WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ¢ THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ¢ THE COUNTRY HOME 
The Largest Magazine Audience in the World—More Than 9,000,000 Circulation — 


Copr. 1937 


May 


5 times a week 
52 weeks a year 


That’s what Cincinnati 
advertisers think of WKRC 


wxkrc has more local advertisers 


than any other Cincinnati station. 


More than half of them use wxKrc 


five times every week. 


Sixty-nine percent of them use 


wkrc fifty-two weeks a year. 


Upon such facts as these wxrc has built 
its reputation as Cincinnati's first local 
station. If you want more facts, consult 
WERC or any office of RADIO SALES. 


WKRC CINCINNATI. 5000 WATTS, DAY; 1000 WATTS, NIGHT. 


Owned and operated by Columbia Broadcasting System. Repre- 
sented by Radio Sales, New York, 485 Madison Avenue; Chicago, 
410 North Michigan Avenue; Detroit, 902 Fisher Building; Los 
Angeles, 5939 Sunset Boulevard; San Francisco, 601 Russ Building. 
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ment. We have just had the pleasure of examining a batch of its 
folders, bulletins, and catalogs. In paper stock, typography, art 
work and content they compare favorably with similar material 
issued by profit-making corporations. Photographs are used lavishly 
in the catalogs. We wouid expect such illustrations to be either 
gruesome or dull, but they are not. For example, in Catalog 357, 
“Microscope Slides,”” there is an illustration of a “Sagital section 
of entire eyeball of frog,’’ which merits the term “dramatic.” 
Obviously, the Establishment’s cameramen know how to use light- 
ing to best advantage. 


Like commercial firms, Ward’s are much concerned with packag- 
ing. In a catalog entitled ‘Biological Material,” we find a page 
given over to a description of “The Unit System of Packing 
Preserved Material.” Here we find a comparison between the out- 
moded method of shipping an assortment of preserved specimens 
in a pail of preservative and the up-to-date method of packing each 
type of material in a separate container, usually a labeled jar. 


There is evidence of skill, too, in the handling of copy, which 
is brief, but punctuated now and then with picturesque bits cal- 
culated to break down the sales resistance of the most hardened 
naturalist. Who but a master would think of terming the Ward 
Schmitt Box “the aristocrat of insect boxes’? And, in describing 
seconds (slightly defective specimens), it is explained that “they 
are by no means wrecks.” (Italics theirs.) 


If you're thinking of opening up an exterminating and fumigat- 
ing business, you won't go wrong if you send for Ward's folder, 
“Insect Specimens, Collections and Equipment for Exterminators 
and Fumigators.” This message, on the front cover, has a familiar 
ring: ‘Successful modern merchandising and selling leans heavily 
on visual and dramatic display. Enterprising and forward-looking 
exterminators and fumigators are following this lead with success. 
What is more natural than that an exterminator and fumigator, in 
soliciting business, show attractive and scientific specimens of the 
insects he can control, examples of their injurious work, and all 
of the stages in their life histories?” 


Next time an exterminator solicits our business, we're going to 
demand to see the Life History of the Black Widow Spider, and 
we'd enjoy a peep at Ten Important Industrial Pests Mounted in a 
Display Case. 


Prof. Tipple Retires 


Congress Cigar Co.’s Professor Thaddeus Q. Tipple has decided 
to yield to American Distilling Co.'s Professor Jim Crack the dis- 
tinction of being the principal debunker, in advertising itself, of 
advertising claims. 


The element of seniority had something to do with it. 
American Distilling introduced Professor Crack in newspapers 
nationally last October, to point out that its Old American whisky 


could not increase your age, intelligence, chest-measurement or 
social standing—that it was, in fact, only a palatable drink. 


This Spring—also in a wide list of newspapers—Congress en- 
gaged Professor Tipple, “professor of psmoking psychology,” and 


| his “‘pscientific pstaff,” to emphasize that its 5-cent La Palina cigar 
| would not cure bald heads, wooden legs, snake bites, glass eyes, 


termites and hangnails. 


Both the whisky and cigar people agreed, among other things, 
that their respective products would not grow hair on a billiard 


| ball, either. 


Although the products have nothing in common—except to pro- 
vide enjoyment—James D. Webb, advertising manager of Amer- 
ican, thought readers might be confused. He got in touch with 
Congress executives, of whom Marcus Conlan is advertising man- 
ager. Hanff-Metzger, agency for American, and Gotham Advertis- 
ing Co., agency for Congress, helped them iron the matter out. 


The outcome, as American expressed it, was: 


“As soon as the Congress Cigar Co. executives satisfied them- 
selves” of the American’s prior use of this theme, “they very 
graciously agreed to withdraw the campaign. With the reputation 
that big organizations sometimes have of adopting an arbitrary 
‘dog eat dog’ attitude, it is very encouraging to find that reasonable 
executives can still arrive at a fair solution to a problem of this 
kind, without long drawn out and expensive litigation.” 
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Who brought this in...the dog? 


Easy enough to blame Scotty ...A 


month-old copy of Motion Picture Magazine, 


its cover chewed and inside pages as shredded 
as old Mrs. Roony’s shawl... 

But no canine grinders ever clipped adver- 
tising coupons. No terrier ever tore out four 
full-page roto shots of movie stars. And cer- 
tainly no doggie, however cute, could cut the 
rules from Mervyn LeRoy’s Trade-mark Con- 
test. Would a pup compete for a prize? No. 
Again no! 

It takes readers to reduce a magazine to such 
bedraggled state. Avid. enthusiastic readers. 
Plenty of them per copy, as the total of sixteen 
for this single book (typical of 1,000 other 
returned Faweett magazines) shows. Beyond 
that, it takes keen and unusual editorial in- 
sight to cause flicker fans to pay their cash 
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month after month, at newsstands. And then 
fight to be first to devour the contents in their 
homes, beauty shops and wherever else Fem- 
inine America foregathers. 

Once more, we say: We're proud of that 
battle-scarred veteran just returned for the 
30th Day Fawcett Check-up. Proud of the ree- 
ord made by 1,000 such Fawcett magazines in 
the hands of readers selected at random from 
our great 2,750,000* audience of young women. 
Let us show you why. 

We'll gladly send you details about this 
secondary circulation of Fawcett Women’s 
Group or you can obtain details from any 
Fawcett representative. Also a typical bat- 
tered, month-old returned magazine picked 
up at a better beauty shop somewhere. Write 
or telephone our nearest office. 


*Publishers’ Estimates, February, 1937. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


The magazines with the human touch 


Faweett Women’s Group: Screen Book... Screen Play... Motion Picture- 
Movie Classic... Hollywood...Movie Story Magazine...Romantic Stories...True Confessions 
Fawee:it Detective Unit: Daring Detective ... Startling Detective Adventures 


Modern Mechanix 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + ATLANTA © Editorial Offices: NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD + GREENWICH, CONN 


May 15, 1937 
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Reminder: The National Federa- 


Adverusing Well Merchandised Wins Providence Market Leadership for Hanley Ale. - 974 : ps : : 
“'Sorry—But We Buy Only Evening Papers for the Zilch Account peesnesaane 982 tion of Sales Executives meets in 

The third of several diatribes by Brass E. Tacks Chicago June 3 and 4. (See page 
This Manufacturer's System Takes the Grief Out of Dealer Co-op Ads ........ eT: 975 of this issue for leading speak- 


As told to Glenn Jones by E. G. Bagger, Sales Manager, Dr. D. Jayne & Sons, Inc. 


Distribution 


ers. You do not have to be a 
Philadelphia, Pa. ) 


member of the Federation to have 
the privilege of attending. If you 


The Small Dealer's Comeback Under Price Control: How Brand Sponsors Can Cash In on It 970 


By W. C. Dorr, Missionary Salesman, the Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Waterbury, Conn. want to come, send a note to the 
10 Ways to Find Live Wire Manufacturers’ Agents ka weaw wns See niaRREaeres . 1010 Federation, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
By John H. Frederick, Assistant Professor of Marketing, New York City. The meeting will 


University of Pennsylvania . 
; be well worth your time. 


General ° 
Basing Point System Lowers Consumer Purchasing Power RP rE en ee eee, Sil 
By Burton K. Wheeler, United States Senator from Montana The wheels are already beginning 
NRDGA to Fall in Line with Demands of Aroused Consumers?..............2--+-2---- 988 to turn here in the editorial head- 
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Markets October 10, and will cover a wide 
Government Economy Drive Will Not Cut Farmers’ Income in '37 ............. ee range of man-power problems in 
By A. L. Jackson, Economics Statistics, Inc. selling. 
Is Mama Being Shortchanged on Good Tools for Home Work? ...... ; . 976 ° 


The 46th of a series of surveys made exclusively for SALES MANAGEMENT 


Product Design 


by the Market Research Corporation of America If you re especially interested in 
direct mail advertising, watch for a 


special section in the June 1 issue 


eS CR - GE. ai ciweWedlideekvdas Olives ceueceKe ras conde iwanvada Reewws aa bial : . 
devoted entirely to that subject. 
Sales Aids ° 
Eddie Cantor Trains Texaco Dealers in Sound Slide Film HheC RP ROG EU Kore J 4 : 
Sales C ; R. R. Aurner’s article, ‘Five 
aies Campaigns . 
_ . ; ' Reasons Why Our Business Letters 
Rand Joins Electric Razor Fight; Schick and Packard Sales Soar.... tmavks catenkne eo See ; ee ‘ 
By Lawrence M. Hughes Bore People to Death’ in the April 
Sales. Training 20 issue was so well received that 
Sales Talk Contest Trains Dr. Pepper Bottlers’ Men to Hurdle Sales Obstacles a nits 1015 we've already put the writer of it to 
By Ann Bradshau work on two more articles on busi- 
Departments and Services ‘ ness letters. One will come along 
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New York, 1. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


One Man in a Boat! 


Sounding America’s 
4th Market 


44% of Detroit’s Families 


Own Their Own Homes! 


This man is not fishing; he’s sounding 
—plumbing the market to learn what 
Detroit is like and how Detroit news- 
papers cover it. 


He learned for one thing that Detroit 
is third in home ownership—that 44% 
of Detroit’s families own their own 
homes and that 56% rent their dwell- 
ings*. 88% of Detroit’s families live in 
dwellings other than apartments. What 
a market for electric appliances, carpets, 
rugs, heating units, lawn mowers, break- 
fast foods! These people are home 
makers, not cliff dwellers. They have 
larger families and more needs. 


And, moreover, practically all can be 
reached through one newspaper — The 
News, which covers 63144% of the 
families taking any Detroit newspaper 


N j * regularly. 


Sound the Detroit market yourself. 


*From Ross Federal Research Corporation survey 


Production Now 
1929 Recerds! 


Automobile 
Exceeds 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Chicago, J. E. LUTZ 
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-... WITH APOLOGIES 
TO THE POSTMAN .... 


JUST HOW MUCH CHANCE has your advertisement 
to be seen in a “company subscription” magazine? 
Not much, compared with its chances in Mill & 
Factory—which is sent by personal copy to the known 
buying authorities in industrial plants! To a list kept 
fresh by constant news flashes from the nation’s alert 
machinery and supply distributors, who buy Mill & 
Factory for the industrial buyers in their trading areas. 
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New industrial buyers, shifts, resignations are quickly 


reported—waste is eliminated from Mill & Factory's 
circulation! 


Check Mill & Factory for excellence of production 
and editorial content, add its personal copy circula- 
tion and you have a combination that’s hard to beat! 


Publication 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street: CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Personal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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Sales Signals for Sales Managers ! 


RE you sending a new product, a new package, into 

the arenas of trade . . . looking for some assur- 
ance of consumer acceptance while your product tilts 
for publie favor? 


Test it in Providence—bull’s-eye of Rhode Island’s 
$219,000.000 Major Market—where the Journal-Bulletin 
can put you in touch with your sales signals... half a 
million thumbs attached to working hands holding the 
fattest pay-envelopes in years! 


HUMBS up in Providence is your green light for 

sales drives throughout the U. S. Here in the heart 
of New England you'll find the ideal testing market... 
half of all the people in Rhode Island... more spend- 
able income for more gainfully employed in 219 types 
of manufacturing ...consumers representing the races 
and classes whose favor your product must win...a 
market in which 19 out of 20 families in the A.B.C. City, 
and 2 out of 3 families in the state, read Rhode Island’s 
leading home papers as a daily habit. 


Test it in Providence 


Where COMPACTNESS of the market 
facilitates dealer contacts, simplifies 
merchandising, speeds checking of re- 
sults. =r 

® 


Where INDEPENDENCE of the mar- 
ket insures ample wholesale servicing 
and eliminates interference common 
when markets overlap, 


© 


Where SIZE of the market is large 
enough to absorb costs of the test, yet 
small enough to keep test costs within 


practical limits. . . 


© 
Where BUYING POWER of the mar- 
ket, living conditions and habits make 
for a representative cross-section of 
American life. ... 


© 
Where ADVERTISING COSTS are 
kept low because of the dominance of 
one advertising medium—the Journal 
Bulletin. 


148.033 


COMBINED AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS 


Providence Journal-Bulletin 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, Los 


Dominating New England’s Second Largest Market 


Angeles 
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A Business Paper Advertisement Writes Home 


Dear Boss: 
Here's an unusual Candid Camera shot. 


Yes, sir, Boss - no fooling. 


Title: "Sale Being Made |" 


The Big Shot pressing one of his ten 
buttons is summoning his secretary to take @ letter. 
you have probably received by now it's an order! 


The letter 


thank BUSINESS WEEK for getting me into the throne room here, for 
this gent is the King Pin when his company recommends a purchase. 
He's the original Hard-to-Reach boy, with the "Busy" signal always 


on when salesmen call. 


Being in BUSINESS WEEK is 2 liberal education for a guy like me, 
Boss. For I get to hob-nob in private with 4 lot of the Main 
Crumbs in the Upper Crust of American business —— all lines: Some- 
times I don't feel presentable, the way they mark me up and pass 


me along to other important cogs. 


(Why, they figure t'm inter- 


yiewed by no less than 350 , 000 figure-minded executives 4 week! 


It seems like more to me.) 


The longer I kick around, Boss, the more lL realize what @ whale of 


a selling job the business papers do. 
dough -- and 


works in the business papers. 
ness and Industry lean on -—~ they 


Why Boss, if I 
your prains of course ~~ t'a pretty ® 


important men in each specific industry, BOSS -- and BUSINESS WEEK 
hits more of the bigger ones than any other magazine t've ever 


been in. Honest, we're knocking ‘om stiff! 


P.S. 
Boss, 


— 


fraction of 4 cent a call! Don't cramp Us, Boss. 


ee 
te 


I think we could make even more of a dent in 
if you'd expand me into 4 spread every now @ 
all, BUSINESS WEEK is giving you all these entrees 


nee 
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Ou Can self, Lo 
Bu Siness Vf en 
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The Parade of EDITORIAL COURAGE 
that built over 3,000,000 circulation ° 
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MARK TWAIN, the 
Greatest American 
humorist, at the 
height of his fame 
wrote some of his fin- 
est humorous sketch- 
es for the Journal. 
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ROM its beginning —the 
| ee has been the “first 
thought” of prominent people 
with a message for American 
women. Naturally, women ap- 
preciate this magazine. Natu- 
rally, advertisers find that 
Journal ads sell goods. 

There are two ways a maga- 
zine can build circulation. A 
courageous editorial policy will 
produce a great volume of 
interested readers. Or—combi- 
nation offers, prizes, extra dis- 
counts will sell many copies. 

The volume looks the same— 
but there is a great difference. 
Real reader interest always results 
from a courageous editorial policy. 
That’s important. Advertising 
carries conviction when it appears 
in a well-read magazine. 

Fortunately, there is a way of 
evaluating volume. Is there edi- 
torial justification for the circula- 
tio., figures? Does the magazine, 


Ladies 
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PRESIDENT THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT contributed 
regularly to the Journal 
on vital topics of his day. 


month by month, set the pace— 
or follow it? Judge the Journal by 
these standards—examine its cir- 
culation. You'll find volume— 
over 3,000,000 copies of the April 
issue—and you'll find an editorial 
reason for this volume. 


(APRIL, 1937 ISSUE) 3,000,000 


Two 
MILLION 


One 
MILLION 


1883 "93 1903 3 ‘23 ‘33 nn 


**‘We propose to make it a household neces- 
sity—so good, so brave, so complete, that a 
young couple will no more think of going 
into housekeeping without it than without 
a cookstove,’’ said Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
Judge his success by this chart. 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S autobiography 
carries on the Journal's tradition. The Journal is still 
the first thought when prominent people have a mes- 

sage for American women. i 
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CARL KEMM LOVEN—ARCHITECT H. F. McDONNELL CO., INC.—BUILDERS 


THE HOMEFINDER 

is the only magazine in the U. S. A. exclusively devoted to serving prospective buyers of new 
homes. BEFORE they buy. Manufacturers of building materials and equipment cannot 
effectively promote their products to this great and growing new home market through the 
same media which they use to reach the repair and renovation market. Sold only on news- 
stands in the country’s largest home building market (New York and its suburbs), THE 
HOMEFINDER has demonstrated its ability to serve the consuming public and the devel- 
opers who sell houses already built or built to owners’ specifications. This, no doubt, accounts 
for the bellwether group of manufacturers on whose list it has already been placed. Let us give 
you the full story about this unique magazine which has just closed its FOURTH issue with 
OVER 50 PAGES OF ADVERTISING—a publishing record. Address THE HOME- 
FINDER, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


They Vote in Minnesota 
but Buy in Wisconsin 


Miles are now cut to minutes and all farming- 
America is brought within the buying zones 
of less than a thousand trading centers. 


Upon this vast rural market, which in the 
LaCrosse trading area constitutes 79% of the 
223,000 population, merchants depend for a 
large part of their sales. They depend, too, 
upon farmer preferences as a guide in deter- 
mining what goods to stock. 

What are farmers’ preferences? What deter- 
mines them? The same factors that influence 
anyone... chiefly ideas from the advertising 
in publications that are read. 


On fast moving pages... alive with the time- 
liness made possible by 4-Day Printing... 
Farm Journal will carry your buying sugges- 
tions to 1,300,000 modern farm families 
whose buying preferences are guiding dealers 
in trading centers from coast to coast. 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 15, 1937: 


The most valuable marketing 
book we have come across in 
years is not a marketing book at 
all, but a sociological study of 
the typical American city. It 
should be required reading for 
every marketing executive who is 
curious about his actual and potential customers. 


Nation in 
Miniature 


@ e@ e The book is called “Middletown in Transi- 
tion,’ and it’s 622 pages fat, and it’s written by Robert S. 
Lynd, a Columbia college professor, and his wife, and Har- 
court, Brace and Co. charge $5 for it—but don’t let any of 
those things scare you away from it. It’s as exciting as the 
best murder mystery, and as easy reading. 


@ @ e More than ten years ago—in the middle of the 
booming twenties—the Lynds and a staff of assistants 
visited Middletown and figuratively took it apart and then 
reassembled the pieces in ““Middletown—A Study in Con- 
temporary American Culture.” Middletown is really 
Muncie, Ind., near the geographical center of population, 
and in most respects a thoroughly typical American com- 
munity. It developed through gradual stages from an agri- 
cultural center to the present hustling city of 50,000, with 
most of today’s eggs in the agricultural-parts basket. 


@ @ e In 1935 the city was revisited and re-inven- 
toried. Contact was maintained through the intervening 
years through observant correspondents and a careful study 
of Middletown newspapers. So now we get a picture of a- 
city rocketing forward to a “New Era’’ which proved to be 
a mirage, down through the depths of a depression in 
which employment and retail sales fell by nearly half and 
one person out of every four was on relief, and up to the 
present when hope and jobs are again plentiful. 


@ e e Facts and figures abound in the book—but 
they are not dull and lifeless as figures sometimes are. They 
are interpreted, oriented, set up against a background which 
makes for easy measurement of their significance. Here we 


have what is probably the most valuable record we have 
ever had of a community and its citizens, what they think, 
how and why they act, how their plans and their purchases 
are changing as a result of new ideas, greater leisure, re- 
peal, labor agitation, the New Deal, and scores of other 
impacts. Hundreds of questions are answered; some are 
left to the reader to answer, such as this typical one: Does 
the laborer who owns an eight-year old Chevvie which he 
has nursed through the depression feel a spirit of kinship 
with the prosperous executive driving a handsome 1937 
Packard because they are both automobile owners, or does 
the fact that one has a shabby old car and the other a 
shiny new one merely intensify a feeling of class distinction ? 


e@ e e If it is true, as most of us believe, that the 
more we know about our prospect and his pocketbook and 
his hobbies and his prejudices the nearer we are to making 
a sale, then this book should help every executive who is 
trying to sell Mr. and Mrs. America. 


At least one important business 
man seems to agree with the Presi- 
dent that prices of basic materials 
are too high. President Birch of 
the Kennecott Copper Co. told 
stockholders the other day that a 
price of 17 cents for copper was 
“dangerous,” and “uneconomic.” He expressed gratifica- 
tion over the fact that the price had dropped to 14 cents. 


Curb on 
Recovery 


e@ e e According to the seemingly best informed men 
in Washington the Administration is deliberately slowing 
down the recovery on the theory that if business were al- 
lowed to boom ahead without brakes there would be an- 
other depression by 1939. General Hugh Johnson points 
out in his column that in the long run ‘‘prices—like the fall 
of dice—are effects and not causes—you can’t change them 
by crooning at them, you can only read em and weep.” But 
for the short pull rhetorical warnings, especially when 
backed up by powers vested in the President to take action 


. in support of his words, are likely to be effective. 
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The Cleveland Trust Company 


The index line of per capita factory production of durable 
goods has now caught up with the similar line for non-durable 
goods. The total volume of industrial production is about as 
large as it was before the depression but the additional seven 
millions in population make the per capita output smaller. If 
all industrial output made progress as evenly over the years 4s 
that of the non-durable goods we should have no serious prob- 
lems of booms, depressions and unemployment. But purchases 
of durable goods are mostly optional. Fuel must be bought for 
the stove and food to be cooked by it, but buying a new stove 
can be long delayed. 


@ e e Asa result of the repressive measures against 
high prices of basic materials and speculation, the tempo of 
recovery may be slowed down. The second quarter will be 
better than the first in employment, production, retail sales 
and earnings, but there may be slightly more than seasonal 
recession in the third quarter. This moderate recession may 
turn out to be a substitute for a later and worse slump. 


@ e@ e The average citizen at the start of April was 
receiving $1.32 for every dollar he received a year earlier, 
but living costs were $1.09 for every $1 at the beginning of 
April a year ago. Therefore, the real income, according to 
computations made by the Investors Syndicate, has increased 
21 cents on the dollar. Bright, crisp new dollar bills are 
getting harder to find than at any time in the last seven 
years for the public is turning over its currency at a more 
rapid rate than at any time since 1930. 


Board and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Sta- 
1929 Levels 
timates of those 
gainfully employed at the present time. The former organ- 
puts its slightly less. According to the Conference Board, 
only the following industries are employing fewer people 


E ] t t The National In- 
mp oymen a dustrial Conference 

tistics differ only 

slightly in their es- 
ization puts the total in manufacturing industries as slightly 
higher than the 1929 level; the government organization 
than eight years ago: Forestry and fishing, extraction of 
minerals, construction, transportation and public utilities. 


@ @ e@ The average number of wage earners em- 
ployed in March this year was 17.3% higher than the 
average number at work a year ago, and in the combined 
fields of manufacturing, agriculture, service industries, trade 
transportation and finance the number of workers today is 
38,984,000, which is a 2.3% increase over the 1929 average 
in the same fields. The population of the country has 
grown approximately 7,000,000 in the eight years which, to 
a large extent, explains the present total unemployment 
which the Conference Board estimates at 7,553,000. 
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@ @ e@ In Milwaukee the State Industrial Commission 
reports that employment is at 110% of the 1925-27 normal 
of 100 and is three points above the previous all-time high 
established in December, 1925. Apparently local and 
national advertisers have sensed the trend in the city, for 
the linage of Milwaukee newspapers for the first quarter of 
the year was up more than 40% over a year ago—a gain 
more than twice as great as in any other major city in the 
country. 


e@ e@ e Rail traffic is currently breaking all records for 
the past seven years. Since the reduction in passenger fares 
in the East last June there has been an expansion of more 
than 40% in passenger trathc other than commutation travel. 
In Chicago during March more freight cars were loaded 
than in any March all the way back to 1929. What makes 
this the more remarkable is the fact that the railroads 
haven't the freight moving business to themselves as they 
had in 1929. Commercial motor trucking has cut in on the 
railroad business everywhere and Chicago is the hub of 
motor freight traffic. Current loadings in that city are only 
7% below the 1929 level. 


@ @ e@ More steel was produced in this country last 
month than in any other month in the history of the 
country and the total payrolls are now running at the rate of 
slightly more than one billion dollars a year—also the 
highest level in the history of the industry. 


According to a special study 
made by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce retail 
sales tax levies seem to have a 
and Taxes slight retarding influence on re- 

tail trade increase. However, 

such tax levies do seem to re- 
tard retail trade increase in border counties of states having 
sales taxes. The border counties of states with sales taxes 
which have been effective a longer time or carry a higher 
rate show a smaller percentage increase in retail sales from 
1933 to 1935 than those in the states without or with less 
stringent sales tax statutes. These findings may spur the 
efforts of those who believe that a Federal sales tax would 


be desirable. 


Sales — 


@ e@ e Another interesting Department of Commerce 
report comes from the Bureau of the Census and gives 
figures on retail distribution for identical stores during 1934 
and 1935. Apparently stores which were not in operation 
during 1934, but which were included in the 1935 census 
accounted for 14.5% of the 1935 retail trade. The figures 
indicate that new stores cut in most heavily in the following 
lines: Filling stations, eating places, automotive retailers, 
food stores and apparel stores. They accounted for rela- 
tively little of the increase in chain stores, department stores, 
furniture and household stores, lumber and_ building 
material dealers and drug stores. 


@ e@ e Family incomes seem to increase in direct ratio 
to the number of wage earners in the family. At least this 
was true in Portland, Ore., which was one of the cities 
surveyed in the Urban Study of Consumer Purchases. Those 
with family incomes of $500 to $750 have an average of 
1.15 earners. The average rises to 1.59 earners at the $2,500 
level and 1.92 earners at $3,000. Wage earner families 
with an income as much as $5,000 had an average of 2.5 
earners per family. 


@ @ e@ The Administration is playing seriously with 
moves to bar or curb the use of the basing point system of 
pricing in the big basic industries. The article in this issue by 
Senator B. K. Wheeler, of Montana, has great timeliness. 
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Covered Wagon, 1937: In 1849 W. P. Fuller came around the Horn to establish his paint company 
in Portland, Ore. Today his five grandsons start a “covered wagon” on a dealer’s tour with Fuller 
paints, wallpaper, Carrara glass and other products. Mounted panels of wood demonstrate an assortment 
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Moving: Frank R. Babeock will 
become advertising manager of 
United States Gypsum Co. on 
June 1. He has been with Nash 
Motors for 17 years, the last 
eight as ad mgr. His first job 
was in the building industry. 
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Second Generation: Christie E. 
Cuddeback succeeds his father, Alva 
Cuddeback, as v.-p. of Sheftield 
Farms Co. The latter retired after 
more than 50 years in the milk 
business. The son has been a milk- 
man for most of his business life. 


Testimonials: Last year Devoe & Raynolds inaugurated its “2-Coat 


System” of painting. Thousands of home-owners wrote the com- 
pany of their satisfaction. This year some of those testimonials are 
forming the basis of the firm’s advertising. Above is a dealers’ 
window display with six-color lithographed cards picturing smiling 
Displays are timed to appear in 
unison with the national magazine campaign. J. Stirling Getchell 
is the agency. Kindred MacLean & Co. produced the displays. 


users as the central feature. 


Sealed: (Left) Higgins drawing 
inks, known to artists for 60 years, 
have had their labels and cartons 
restyled by Egmont Arens. Cartons 
are sealed on both ends, insuring 
delivery of an unopened package. 


of Advertising Agencies elected 
these officers at its annual meet- 
ing. Left to right: Chairman of 
the board, Henry Eckhardt, 
president, Kenyon & Eckhardt; 
treasurer (re-elected) E. De- 
Witt Hill, vice-president, Me- 
Cann-Erickson; secretary, H. M. 
Dancer, executive vice-president, 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald; 
vice-president, Shelley Tracy, 
president, Tracy-Locke-Dawson. 


Old Timer’s New Garb: (Right) Me- 

Kesson & Robbins’ theatrical cold cream, 

long a favorite on stage and screen dress- 

ing tables, is repackaged in a leak-proof 

container that opens in a jiffy. Colors are 
peach, silver and black. 


The Small Dealer’s Comeback 
Under Price Control: How Brand 
Sponsors Can Cash In on It 


ONG a fallow field in sales 
promotion, we now find the 
little dealer steadily advancing 
behind the aegis of fair-trade 
legislation, possibly to recapture the 
once dominant position in retailing 
that was his before the rise of the 
chain-store and the depression-sired 
bastard of retailing, the cut-rate. And, 
as he goes, so follows the wholesalers’ 
market, closely allied with him. 
What is the fabric of today’s small 
dealer market? Guinea-pig in the 
depression laboratory of business, how 
has he survived the inoculations of 
the cut-rate virus, the venom of the 
retailing wholesaler and the industrial 
jobber, and the blight of the penny- 
chasing consumer? 


“Forgotten” Outlets’ New Deal 


The salesman wants to know be- 
cause he is going to have a great many 
“new” customers added to his route- 
lists. And he will have to watch his 
technique, too, for the selling in this 
market is radically different from that 
used in the high-spots during the de- 
pression. To the sales manager, 
these thousands of revived outlets 
mean a larger sales force, a probable 
increase in cost, an intense study of 
coverage in the field, and an educa- 
tional program in the conservation of 
selling time and energy. 

Promotion men for companies en- 
dorsing price maintenance will find 
the oF merchant a prospect for 
deals and display set-ups, many of 
which at first will seem just a lot of 
piker orders. But remember, some of 
these little fellows are patients recov- 
ering from the grueling fever of the 
depression. Their business to you 
right now is comparable to the plant- 
ing of new crops for later harvest by 
you and your wholesaler. 

The sales executive, too, will be 
called upon for several decisions that 
may vitally affect the position his busi- 
ness will assume in this renascent 
market. 

The independent dealer has sur- 
vived the chain-store trend just as he 
lived through the previous mail-order 
and department store eras. Today, 
even though the chains with but 10% 
of the retail outlets of the country 
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The rebirth of the independent merchant requires a new 


field strategy, particularly in territory working methods and 


sales promotion activities. 


BY W. 


Cc. DORR 


Vissionary Salesman, The Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


have an anaual volume close to 25% 
of the total sales at retail, the little 
dealer has actually grown in number 
of outlets. Government sales figures 
for 1935 indicate that there has been 
an increase of about 100,000 retail 
establishments above the total reported 
in the 1929 retail census. It is ob- 
vious that there was no chain store 
expansion during the six-year period 
which would account for this addition. 
And observations in the field confirm 
the assumption that this increase, with 
the exception of a few thousand chain- 
agency stores, is almost entirely made 
up of small independent dealers. 

This market now has a peculiar set- 
up, so different from the former pat- 
tern graduated in four general classes 
by dollar sales. We now find two 
main groups, sharply divided in sales 
and sales methods. 


Will Cut-Rates Survive? 


To the first class belong the cut- 
raters who crashed small towns and 
city neighborhoods, and the merchants, 
already there, who turned cut-rate to 
fight the invaders. Those who tried 
to maintain prices and profits, who 
did not resort to switch methods, form 
the greater part of the second group— 
to which must be added the rather 
large number of stores opened on a 
shoestring by former eniployes who 
were casualties of the depression. 

Neither group, barring the usual 
exceptions, is financially buoyant. The 
cut-raters have peddled a lot of mer- 
chandise, which, not counting the oc- 
casional switch to a profitable blind 
item, has simply been an exchange of 
goods for money. The die-hard price 
and profit men stuck to the service 
ends of their businesses and watched 
their sales dwindle. And here the 


plaintive daily telephone order.of “‘one 
twelfth, six shilling,” practically re- 
placed the salesman’s visit. 

Nobody doubts that the changing 
consumer tide will benefit the small 
dealer. There have been many in- 
stances of a sharp pick-up by neigh- 
boring stores when a cut-rater lost his 
location. But everybody wants to 
know how the cutters plan to keep 
the business coming their way. And 
the latter are in a quandary. 


“Pl Be a Merchant Again” 


Some, imbued with the Macy com- 
plex, brag loudly of shoving price- 
fixed items under the counter and or- 
ganizing to push blind brands. 
Though their threats seem buttressed 
with the proverbial wishbone, their 
windows are beginning to show a 
greater number of unfamiliar trade- 
marks and general items as the sign- 
ing of manufacturers contracts cause 
them to take out cut-rate war horses. 
Others feel that they can reverse their 
attack by using, as loss-leaders, such 
general items to which consumer usage 
has assigned a standard of value. 
Many will just float along, alert to 
copy competitive ideas. 

Here, however, seems to be the 
more probable trend. Coming from 
retailers who think beyond today’s 
receipts, it can be aptly described by 
this answer from a cut-rate operator 
to a query regarding his intended pro- 
gram: 

“I expect to be a merchant again— 
not a shoveler of merchandise. I 
will pitch out these pineboards, bring 
out of storage my fine show cases 
(so useless for the past few years), 
and by display, sales ability and good 
storekeeping make one sale pay the 
profit that more than half a dozen 
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cut-rate transactions failed to do. 
Price can no longer outweigh planned 
merchandising effort.” 

Incidentally, store equipment and 
other permanent display manufactur- 
ers will find, in this change-over, a 
market worthy of their best efforts. 
“Pine-board” stores are real prospects, 
as will be those merchants who per- 
mitted their fixtures to go to seed be- 
cause price was the only consumer 
bait necessary. 

The branded line salesman now has 
a dual problem on his hands. Bat- 
tling competition for display position 
and dollar volume in the bigger out- 
lets, he will be confronted with an 
unorganized addition to his route lists 
and one that, if not handled with a 
definite plan, will present him with 
the grandest headache in short sales 


and wasted selling effort. Amd, since 
the “anything else” merchandise will 
undoubtedly be carried along by the 
national brands, all salesmen have a 
stake in the expected transfer of con- 
sumer buying. 

This “new” market is easily acces- 
sible. In metropolitan areas, it is 
just around the corner from Broad- 
way; it lies in the secondary and ter- 
tiary streets, sucked dry of trade by 
Main Street activities.’ It consists of 
suburban sections and small towns, 
many not on the map, each outlet 
therein a greater potential distributor 
as retailing is decentralized by price 
control. 

Current tests in selling the little 
dealer market have established a 
method of operation that apparently 
stands up. It has resulted in the re- 
opening of many new and the reviv- 
ing of many old, but stagnant, out- 
lets. Dollar volume suffered some, 
for a shrinkage here must be expected 
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while a salesman is getting organized. 
The number of orders, however, 
showed a decided increase and stimu- 
jation of jobbing effort soon was re- 
corded in increased direct business 
with the wholesaler. The cumulative 
effect of the new display installations 
helped sales over the counter. 

Here is a three-point program that 


has shown evidence of concrete 
achievement: 
1. A selective method of dealer 


coverage in direct ratio to the 
importance of each outlet as a 
distributor of the line. 

A definite time-controlled ob- 
jective method of presentation 
in the small trade. 

3. An introduction in tune witb 

the trend. 
Dealer coverage, during the depres- 


N 


It is in the neighbor- 
hood and small-town 
outlets that you must 
get your line on dis- 
play, now that the con- 
sumer will no longer 
run into the city to the 
cut-rates, Small-town 
dealers are already 
sprucing up their shops 
—and profiting: Wit- 
ness this modern drug 
store and busy street in 
Sterling. Colo., a town 
of only 7,195 population. 


sion, degenerated into a merry-go- 


round of high-spot selling. Mission- 
ary and jobbing men vied with each 
other to bag these orders, the first, 
to impress the jobbing buyer with a 
big dollar turnover business, and the 
latter because his credit man wanted 
little or no part of the risk in the 
stagnant small trade. Anyway, why 
waste time on a lot of pikers? 
While working out a plan of se- 
lective coverage, there is no intent to 
neglect the large outlets in the re- 
building of a territory. To do so 


would be to invite competition to 
barge in on your best accounts and 
your sales to plumb the depths. But 
you and your specialized training are 
not so greatly in demand here where 
your wholesaler has shown himself 
capable of handling the situation. 

A steady coverage, not an intense 
working of these accounts, will suffice 
to keep your line and displays in ac- 
tivity. It is in the second- and third- 
grade stores where your promotidn 
work is needed. It is in the neighbor- 
hood and small-town outlets that you 
must get your line on display, a bea- 
con light to the consumer who no 
longer will run into town to buy cut- 
rate. 

Plan your work to include a num- 
ber of these little fellows each trip. 
If you try to see them all at once, 
your sales will hit a figure that the 
treasurer might mistake for your ex- 
pense account. Rather, with your best 
dealers as a frame-work to insure a 
decent dollar volume, work the others 
in on a “skip-stop” basis. Thus, 
after a few trips, you will have seen 
every available dealer who is essen- 
tial to your distribution. Do it at 
least once—and as many more times 
as his business warrants. 

Second, watch your selling time in 
the small trade and don’t rumble the 


mountains to give birth to a mouse. 
It is assumed that you will work with 
one or a choice of several small deals. 
Your goal is not only the order but 
also the installation of a display as 
an eye-catcher for your jobbing follow- 
up. 

Believe it or not, a_ ten-minute 
“5-No” plan which has for its ob- 
jective a rapid-fire presentation of 
five brief avenues of attack, has se- 
cured orders in more than half 
the calls. The idea here is to get an 
order, if possible, from the small fel- 
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low: but not to waste a lot of time 
if it is dificult to make the sale. If 
he answers ‘“‘no’’ to each of the five 


avenues of attack, get out. The next 
wholesale man is likely to book an 
easy one because of your efforts. 
Third, get a timely twist to your 
opening. Rising prices do not inter- 
est this small dealer because he hasn't 
the money to cover. Besides, he hears 
that argument on all sides. Prating 
about new styles and models may cause 
him to dump some of your old stuff 
into your lap. Instead, sketch briefly 
for him the fact that he now has a 
much better chance to compete against 


chains and department stores than he 
has had in the last two decades. Your 
company is right on the job to help 
him get his share of this new con- 
sumer tide. Then continue with the 
sale. 

Mr. Sales Promotion Man, it’s 
about time to wheel into action that 
good old “Look for this display in 
your dealer's window.” For, with 
cut-rating on the wane, mass displays 
of loss leaders which smothered or 
dispossessed your best window and 
counter creations must again yield 

(Continued on page 1004) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Inn and New Products as Promoted in gee sid 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Premiums 


P & G Loves NBC 

—And that feeling is returned. 
Procter & Gamble, by May 21, will be 
sponsoring 22 programs on the NBC 
network. They range from once-a- 
week to five-times-a-week shows, for a 
total of 2114 hours. 

Chipso, Oxydol, Crisco, Ivory soap, 
Ivory Flakes, Camay soap, Drene 
shampoo, and White Naptha soap each 
get one or more airings, principally in 
the daytime, when women constitute a 
majority of the audience. Compton, 
Pedlar & Ryan, and Kastor agencies 
divide the various accounts. 


Fruit Flavored Gin 


American Distilling Co., New York, 
brings out a line of Piping Rock gins 
in seven flavors: Regular ‘“‘dry,” 
blackberry, lime, orange, lemon, mint, 
and sloe. They will take space in 250 
newspapers of 37 states through Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc. 

“Why wrestle with fruit when you 
want a drink? Piping Rock is ready 
as quick as a wink,’ and “No fuss, no 
muss, the flavor’s in” are typical jingle 
headlines to be employed with cartoon 
illustrations. ‘So smooth you'll like 
them straight” gets repetition, too. As 
does the bottle cap, which is a drink- 
ing cup. 

Prices range from 75 to 95 cents a 
quart, depending on state taxes. But 
“rigid price maintenance” assures 
dealers of “‘a substantial profit on every 
bottle,” according to James D. Webb, 
advertising manager. 

Starting in southern cities, the cam- 
paign moves north as the sun’s heat in- 
creases. In September a series on 
Piping Rock liqueurs is to follow. 

Old American whisky will continue 
to be featured in about 250 papers, 
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distinct from the gin series. Cartoon 
strips at the bottom, though, will con- 
nect one campaign with the other. 


Company ad investment for this year 
probably will amount to $1,000,000— 
some three times that of 1936. Sales 
have been skyrocketing: “Proof that 
cartoons are read,” gloats Mr. Webb. 


Fresh and Fresher 


Assuming that you nourished a 
gtudge against, say, your mother-in- 
law and wanted to feed her rancid 
mayonnaise, you would be baffled. An 
ambitious ptomaine poisoner cannot 
obtain stale mayonnaise in this broad 
land, seek he ever so diligently. 

“Kraft Kitchen-Fresh mayonnaise 

reaches you always at the very 
height of its goodness. Delivered 
Kitchen-Fresh to grocers every few 
days,” trumpets Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corp., and agent J. Walter Thompson. 
More, it “is the largest-selling in this 
city and many others.” 

‘Hellmann's tastes even fresher than 
home-made mayonnaise. It’s the fresh- 
est there is. Made with ‘Fresh-Press’ 
salad oil. It’s the fastest selling in 
America,” chimes in the Best Foods, 
Inc., and agents Benton & Bowles. 

John F. Jelke Co., and agents Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert, have neither the 
“largest” nor ‘Fastest selling’ salad 
dressing, yet Jelke’s “Good Luck 
whipped salad dressing is ‘Fresh-as-a- 
daisy until you serve it. You must 
agree it is fresher or double your 
money back.”’ 

Finally, Ivanhoe Foods,  Inc., 
through Moser & Cotins agency, un- 
leashes ads in 43 newspapers (plus 
spot radio) for Ivanhoe mayonnaise. 
M & C don’t say so specifically, but it’s 
our horse and buggy against a wormy 


apple that “freshness” will follow hard 
on the slogan ‘A quart of flavor in 
every pint of Ivanhoe.” 

Youse guys who want to give mother- 
in-law an attack of colic must per- 
force stick to old reliable arsenic. It’s 
easier to find. 


Revlon 


In March, 1936, less than 30 de- 
partment stores were selling Revlon 
nail polish. Today more than half the 
leading department stores are selling 
it in good volume. England, France, 
Australia, Japan, Germany, and South 
America also demand Revlon. 

“Five years ago when Revlon Nail 
Enamel Corp. was founded,” the com- 
pany states in trade paper ads, “we 
hadn't the slightest notion of selling 

. through department stores. We 
did see an opportunity in beauty shops. 

“Women having sampled Revlon in 
beauty shops ask for it at cosmetic 
counters. While we originally made 
no effort whatsoever to distribute Rev- 
lon except through beauty shops (it is 
“now used by more beauty shops than 
any other brand’), we have literally 
been forced to adopt a resale policy.” 


Copy in both trade and consumer 
ads has barely mentioned “long wear- 
ing” or “won't chip,” borne down on 
style. It has been lifted out of the 
competition of five-and-ten cent store 
preparations (it sells for 60 cents a 
bottle) and put into the category of 
fashion accessories. 


Smartness, good taste, get top men- 
tion in such consumer publications as 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Pictorial Re- 
view and—strangely enough—Esquire. 
Revlon comes in 21 shades to match 
all costumes and complexions. New 
shades will be available to match the 
new fabrics not yet launched, it is 
promised. 

“Because we did make a superior 
product and styled nail polish for the 
first time, it was only natural that dis- 
criminating women wanted Revlon for 
home use,” smilingly explain the cor- 
poration and agency, H. B. LeQuatte, 
Inc., in trade journal announcements 
circulating to operators of beauty shops. 


GM Goes Collegiate 


General Motors prompts more un- 
dergraduates to write the Pater, “Why 
can’t I have a car? All the other fel- 
lows have one,” by ads in 400 college 
newspapers. Black and white columns 
are used, and larger space in Collegiate 
Digest, rotogravure supplement circu- 
lated with 316 college papers. 

Agency is Arthur Kudner, Inc. Or- 
ders have been released through 
National Advertising Service, Inc., 
representative of 800 college papers. 
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Frigidaire Blast 


“Greatest concentration of Frigidaire 
advertising in many years” is released 
this month: 191 newspapers in 142 
markets, 66 magazines, outdoor bill- 
boards, and hundreds of additional 
co-op newspaper ads placed by dealers. 

Lee A. Clark, household advertising 
and promotion manager for Frigidaire 
division of General Motors, says: “Our 
sales records show that refrigerator 
buyers flood the market in May. The 
campaign paves the way for diligent 
effort on the part of our more than 
20,000 dealers and salesmen.” 

Lord & Thomas is agency in charge. 


Ham What Am Continues 


Armour’s “Meal of the Month,’ 
kept continuously before the public in 
newspapers and magazines since April, 
1935, has become a “Prize-Winning 
Meal of the Month.”” The long-lived 
theme goes into a second stage as the 
result of a consumer-dealers-salesmen 
contest. 

First prize-winner in the recipe con- 
test for housewives is to be spotlighted 
by full color pages in June issues of 
Ladies Home Journal, Woman's Home 
Companion, McCall's, Good House- 
keeping, in an early issue of The 
American Weekly, and in b. & w. in 
150 newspapers of 110 cities. Lord & 
Thomas is the agency. 

Women won the larger share of the 
$12,200 prize money, but retailers 
from whom they bought Armour prod- 
ucts (to be chief ingredients in new 
recipes) received cash also. And so 
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Seagram’s “new high” in advertising over Manhattan. 


did Armour salesmen who served those 
dealers. Thus all three put their backs 
into the stunt. 

No box tops or evidence of purchase 
were required, though entry blanks 
were obtainable only at dealers’ stores, 
or clipped from an ad. “Our theory 
was,” explains W. R. Hemrich, Ar- 
mour ad mgr., ‘that any entrant would 
have to give considerable study to Ar- 
mour products. This from our stand- 
point, is far better than having con- 
testants write some trick line.” 

Recipes, under the rules, must not 
have been previously published; they 
had to use Armour ham, bacon, pork 
sausage, corned beef hash, or cold cuts. 
Each of the top prize-winning recipes 
gets a play in the national campaign, 
with variations suggested by Marie 
Gifford, Armour cooking expert. 

Because of the triple play—consum- 
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Winner of Armour’s 
grand first prize, 
$5.000, is Mrs. Clar- 
ence A. Carpenter. Her 
picture and recipe 
start the new ad series, 
Other winners are to 
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blank, contestants were 
required to write a 
200-word letter de- 
scribing their experi- 
ence with the recipe. 
The new campaign, in- 
cidentally, marks the 
return of the ancient 
and famous “Ham 
What Am” slogan 
after a considerable 
vacation, 


er-dealer-salesman—the contest was “‘a 
tremendous success,’’ Mr. Hemrich re- 
ports. It serves a double purpose by 
providing a follow-up theme. 


In addition to its Meal of the 
Month campaign, the Chicago packing 
company has launched what is said to 
be the first national offer of decal- 
comanias as a premium. Decals for 
walls, furniture, and glassware are 
offered in the above mentioned maga- 
zines and in 146 newspapers. Meyer- 
cord Co., Chicago, is supplying them. 


Sky Ads 


Seagram Distillers Corp. recently 
sent two planes carrying banners by 
day and electric letters by njght across 
the New York and Chicago skyways as 
a stunt tie-in with a newspaper series. 
Spectators for 500 miles around could 
goggle at the 2,000-feet up messages. 

For the daytime flights Seagram 
had constructed the largest towing 
signs ever used for such high-jinks: 
Letters nine feet high extended for 175 
to 200 feet. They were towed about 
350 feet behind the planes, to avoid 
getting tangled. A 60-mile an hour 
speed kept them flattened out. 

“Night flying planes had signs giving 
the appearance of neon lights, but in 
fact consisting of a series of small, 
brilliant searchlights encased in glass 
tubes, backed by powerful reflectors. 
Blurring was thus avoided. 

Aviation authorities were particu- 
larly interested in the technical feat of 
towing the huge banners. Rollin Wil- 
liams, of Seagram’s ad department, be- 
lieves the stunt has perhaps been done 
before, but not often enough to nick 
the edge of novelty. 

Lights and banners spelled out 
“Think before you drink. Say Sea- 
gram’s and be sure.”” In 400 news- 
papers of 350 markets the same slogan 
was headlined in 950 and 600-line 
space. Cecil, Warwick & Legler han- 
dles the account. 
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Advertising Well Merchandised 
Wins Providence Market 
Leadership for Hanley Ale 


No rebates, no free signs, no other extra inducements, but 


“Purple Label” sales outrun all competitors. 


HE James Hanley Co., “1c 


dence, ale brewers, sold 46% 

of all malt beverages sold in 

the State of Rhode Island in 
December, 1936. In October, 1935, 
the company sold 7% in the same ter- 
ritory with the same competition. 

In this intervening period, monthly 
sales increased approximately seven 
times, carrying the company to top 
place by a large margin. During the 
last six months of 1936 the company 


sold 10% more than did its nearest i 


competitor, and sales throughout the 
entire New England area jumped in 
like proportions. This record was 
chalked up without high-pressure sell- 
ing, without the use of free outdoor 
signs and without rebates. 

What are the “how” and “why’’ be- 
hind that remarkable rise in sales? 

The story begins in November, 
1935, when T. Reed Montgomery be- 
came general sales manager of the 
company. Hanley had placed its ale 
on the market in May of that year, 
but there had been many difficulties 
and sales had fallen sharply from the 
first month. 

First, in Mr. Montgomery, the com- 
pany had a man with a wide knowl- 
edge of modern merchandising, pack- 
aging and advertising as well as retail 
selling experience gained in the sales 
force of the Hoffman Beverage Co. 
In addition, Mr. Montgomery had 
been highly successful in the ale and 
beer industry, stepping into this busi- 
ness after the end of prohibition. 
(Rhode Island, incidentally, is an ale 
market; records indicate that 95% of 
all malt drinks sold are ale; only 5% 
beer.) 

Second, Hanley has the oldest brew- 
ery in Rhode Island, completely mod- 
ernized, with a brewmaster, Ira A. 
Newick, who was with the company 
long before prohibition. He is one of 
five members of a family long and fa- 
vorably known among brewmasters. 


Third, the Hanley family is today 
actively in the business as it has been 
since 1876. It is headed by Gerald 
T. Hanley, son of the founder, who is 
president; and Justin H. Dempsey, 
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(Above) Many a tavern 
and package store posted 
full-page newspaper ads 
like this one from the 
Providence Journal. 


Window displays, impor- 
tant factor in Hanley’s 
success, are booked by 
the company’s salesmen. 
Featuring the product, 
electric signs, and litho- 
graphed posters showing 
smiling faces of both 
sexes, they have been ex- 
tremely helpful in plae- 


ing Hanley in lead posi- , 


tion in Rhode Island— 
where the public prefers 
ale to beer. 


grandson of the founder, who is vice- 
president and treasurer. 

With this background and despite a 
poor start, there was tremendous good 
will behind the Hanley name, and it 
needed only the proper cultivation to 
turn it into volume business. 

““First—is our product right?’ asked 
Mr. Montgomery of his brewmaster. 
““Second—have we a package that re- 
flects the true character of our prod- 
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uct—one that is designed to sell and 
one that stands out from the thousand 
and one packages?” 


The result of these two questions 
was the introduction of Hanley’s Pur- 
ple Label Extra Pale Ale. In the old 
days before prohibition, Hanley’s had 
a Purple Label ale, but it was im- 
portant that the reintroduction should 
be made in modern dress without los- 
ing the essential point of its ancient 
merit. The label, designed in coop- 
eration with the Hanley advertising 
counsel—Harold Cabot & Co., Inc., 
Boston,—was agreed upon after ex- 
haustive study and experimentation. 
The success of the design is evident 
in the fact that today all Hanley’s bot- 
tled ales carry the same design with 
a different color to differentiate be- 
tween Half Stock, Pale, Porter, etc. 

The new label is standardized for 
all products, but allows immediate 
recognition at a glance. Oval in 
shape, it features the trade-mark in 
white in the center for immediate rec- 
ognition, with the name, Hanley’s, at 
the top semi-circle and the name of 
the particular ale at the lower curve. 
The name of the company, its city and 
state, is subordinated as is the content 
and tax statement. It has a gold bor- 


der. 


Mr. Montgomery is a strong be- 
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liever in newspaper advertising, 
backed up by good point of sale and 
window display material, and bill- 
board advertising. Large newspaper 
space, varying from 800-line adver- 
tisements to full pages, features the fa- 
mous Hanley trade-mark—the Bull- 
dog—always on guard to insure uni- 
formity, and the ale’s purity, its fine 
taste, its digestibility. Hanley was the 
first brewer to advertise that its ale 
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was a balanced ale—balanced for taste 
and health. 

At the time sales really started to 
move, newspaper copy in full pages of 
all major newspapers in the state 
thanked the public for its approval. 
This long and friendly message sank 
into the consumer’s mind so strongly 
that even six months later evidence of 
its influence was seen. Dealers pasted 
the advertisement in prominent places 
in tavern and package stores. This 
advertising thus sold dealers and dis- 
tributors, too. 

Supplementing newspaper advertis- 
ing, Hanley’s has pushed the use of 
window displays to the extent that 
they may be seen in tavern and pack- 


age stores throughout the territory in 
gratifying mumbers. One movable 
window display, used to feature the 
balanced-for-health theme, featured a 
trick arrangement by which a bottle of 
Hanley’s was moved about, always 
correctly balanced. 

At the time of the reintroduction 
of the old-time Purple Label, Mr. 
Montgomery marketed a full quart 
bottle—a selling policy not previously 
considered. Its economy, its conveni- 
ence and general utility were duly em- 
phasized and response from the pub- 
lic was instantaneous. Today the 
Hanley’s quart bottle accounts for well 
over 80% of all quart bottle business 
in the territory. 


Sales Executives Pick 
8 Sales Authorities 
to Speak in Chicago 


National Federation to hear Judge Davis of Federal Trade 


Commission; meeting scheduled for June 3 and 4. 


HE National Federation of 

Sales Executives this week an- 

nounced the slate of speakers 

for the national conference to 
be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
on June 3 and 4. The meeting will be 
held in cooperation with the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club. 

Program theme for the meeting is 
“New Challenges to Selling.” Some 
of the problems to be discussed in- 
clude rising prices; government regu- 
lation of business through wage-fixing 
and related legislative activity ; the pos- 
sibility of some new form of NRA; 
social security legislation and its effects 
on marketing; labor unrest; the need 
for greater efficiency in distribution to 
cut costs; and the shortage of capable 
sales talent. 

J. C. Aspley, president, the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club, and chairman 
of the program committee, announced 
that every effort has been made to 
frame the conference program to the 
end that it would provide constructive 
help to marketing men on the host of 
new problems which have arisen to 
demand radical changes in distribution 
plans and policies. 

At the Thursday morning session, to 
be called at 10 a.m., Bennett Chapple, 
vice-president of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., will speak on ‘New 
Frontiers of Selling.” Mr. Chapple is 
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widely known to the radio audience as 
the “Iron Master’ of the Armco air 
program and to business men as one 
of the country’s outstanding authori- 
ties on the subject of public relations. 

Second speaker of the day will be 
Col. T. Russ Hill, president of Rexair, 
Inc., Detroit. Those who have heard 
Col. Hill speak know him as an in- 
spirational talker with a broad sales 
background. Howard R. Medici, vice- 
president, The Visking Corp., Chi- 
cago, will be chairman for the session. 

At the noon luncheon Judge Ewin 
Lamar Davis, member of the Federal 
Trade Commission and chairman for 
1935, will cover important angles in 
the Robinson-Patman Act and will 
answer questions on the growing list 
of FTC activities aftccting selling. 
Raymond Bill, president of the Federa- 
tion and editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, will preside. 

Speakers for the afternoon include: 
Paul G. Hoffman, president, The 
Studebaker Corp., who will address the 
conference on getting the most out of 
today’s sales opportunities; Harry 
Boyd Brown, merchandising manager, 
Philco Radio and Television Corp., 
Philadelphia, known to marketing 


‘men as one of the country’s leading 


authorities on merchandising through 
dealers; H. G. Weaver, director of 
(Continued on page 1032) 


Harris-Ewing 

Judge Ewin Lamar Davis, member of the 

Federal Trade Commission, luncheon 

speaker, will talk about the R-P Act and 
important FTC activities, and . . 
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Paul G. Hoffman, president, Studebaker 
Corporation, will share his broad market- 
ing experience gained as salesman, dis- 
tributor, and head of the company during 
the trying days of the depression. 


Bennett Chapple, vice-president, Amer- 

ican Rolling Mills Company, will sound 

the keynote of the conference in_ his 

address “New Frontiers of Selling,” 
while 


H. G. Weaver, widely known question- 

and-answer man of General Motors, will 

tell what he has learned about bringing 
the consumer into the sales picture, 
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Is Mama Being Shortchanged on 
Good Tools for Home Work? 


Show us a_ husband 
who can be trusted 
not to rifle the cookie 
jar—or even not to 
complain because his 
wife doesn’t fill it 
oftener. Yet in 30% 
of all the homes in- 
vestigated by MRCA 
there was no cookie 
sheet—and as for such 
a handy gadget as a 
cookie press, well, 
such tools are so scarce 
that they weren’t even 
included in the survey. 


Papa eases his tasks with efficient house and garden equip- 


ment, but the average housewife is handicapped by lack of 


enough modern small kitchen appliances. 


And, as this 


survey shows, it isn’t a matter of not having enough money. 


ERCIVAL WHITE and Pauline 
Arnold of the Market Research 
Corporation, sent their investi- 
gators into 200 homes last week 

to determine what products women 
were buying to add to their personal 
comfort and convenience in the kitch- 
en—as compared with purchases for 
the family as a whole or those which 
added to the satisfaction of the male. 
The survey indicates that women 
are doing without countless items 
which would make their kitchen 
work easier and more pleasant, which 
would permit them to prepare better 
and more attractive meals. The fam- 
ily purse is stretched far enough to 
supply radios and cars, but the house- 
wife doesn’t have a fruit juicer or an 
ice shaver. The husband has a well- 
equipped work bench and innumerable 
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garden and lawn tools but the wife 
can’t have—or doesn’t have—an elec- 
tric mixer. 

The survey was made in 200 homes 
in and around New York (50 in 
West Englewood, N. J., 25 in Brook- 
lyn, 50 in Forest Hills, L. I., 50 in 
Yonkers, 25 in the Bronx). The 
homes were a cross-section of the 
upper two-thirds of the economic 
strata. No “poor’’ homes were visited. 
One-third of the homes were wealthy 
of upper middle class (A), one-third 
middle class (B), and one-third lower 
middle (C). 

The questionnaire was divided into 
three groups of Ege x: questions. 
The first mentioned 16 kitchen tools 
or appliances of relatively low cost; 
the second listed four sagen of rela- 
tively high cost (radio, automobile, 


This 46th of a series of surveys prepared exclu- 
sively for Sates MANAGEMENT by the Market 
Research Corporation of America indicates that 
the male may have more to do with home purchases 
than is commonly assumed. 


electric refrigerator and washing ma- 
chine; the third listed 16 products 
likely to be used most frequently by 
males, such as carpentry tools, lawn 
and garden equipment. 

The inventory of kitchen appliances, 
summarized in Table I, shows a range 
of from 92% for carving sets down 
to a low of 19% for candy thermome- 
ters. A total of 1,959 mentions were 
made for the 16 products or an av- 
erage of 9.79 per family. 

Contrast this with 2,634 mentions 
for 16 male products, or an average 
of 13.17! The range here was from 
a high of 98% for screwdrivers to a 
low of 52 for vises. 


Women Haven't Been “Sold” 


Why isn’t a fruit juicer (73%) as 
important as a ladder (89%)? Why 
isn’t a deep-fat thermometer (20%) 
as mecessary as a _ wheelbarrow 
(58%)? Or an ice-shaver (42%) 
as much needed as a hatchet (77%)? 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from this picture of better-than-aver- 
age homes is that women haven't 
been sold very hard on these kitchen 
appliances. Few of them are expen- 
sive items. Housewives who own all 
16 consider them as absolute necessi- 
ties. 


Take such a simple appliance as in- 
dividual molds for gelatine desserts. 
The average family owned only 3.5, 
and only one kitchen in every five 
contained more than four. Coffee 
appliances showed up better, and this 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
men are very particular about coffee. 
Percentages for various types (many 
homes had more than one type) were: 


cau wi awa aed he 76 
OTe ee 57 
Old Fashioned ...........;.. 32 
ge err rere rec ree 30 

Middle-class homes (B) had a 


markedly higher percentage of newer 
types of coffee makers than was found 
in either A or C homes. 
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ANGUAGE in the hands of a man 
who knows how to use it is al- 
ways a temptation to misuse it. 


So the great advertising agencies of 
America...and by “great” we refer 
to significance as well as size... se- 
lect media men whose responses and 
reactions are statistical rather than 
rhetorical. 


A good media man is a poor audi- 
ence for a salesman whose prose is 
better than his product. 


There was a time when lineage just 
naturally gravitated to a space 
salesman ‘with a line’, and the vital 
facts and figures of circulation were 
blurred and lost in an enveloping 
fog of free and easy affirmations and 
acceptances. 


That day is over...and their days are 
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+e A Good Media Man 
is not Interested in 
Figures of Speech 


Baltimore SUN e@ Boston GLOBE e Buffalo TIMES e Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 
Chicago TRIBUNE e Detroit NEWS e@ New York NEWS e Pittsburgh PRESS 
Philadelphia INQUIRER @ St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT e Washington STAR 


numbered in those agencies where 
it isn't. 

Today, if the astounding success of 
the Metropolitan Sunday Newspaper 
Group is any criterion, media men 
are daily getting colder and colder 
in their reactions to rhetoric and more 
clinical in their analyses of circula- 
tion figures from the threefold view- 
point of population density, location 
unity, and coverage intensity of 
markets. 


The Metropolitan Group does not cir- 
culate all over the map, but only in 
that Twenty-State Northeastern sec- 
tion of the map where 60% of the 
population you want to reach buys 
67°, of all the retail merchandise 
there is to sell. 


That covers Population Density and 
Location Unity... but what are you 
going to cover them with?... what is 
there to cover them with that can be 
mentioned in the same breath with 
the 7,000,000 to 9,000,000* Sunday cir- 


culation of Metropolitan majorities? 


Any group can talk markets, but it takes 
Coverage Intensity to make markets talk! 


* with additional or alternate papeis 


Gravure 


Comics 


Color 


eekly 


Additional or alternate papers 
Metropolitan Boston HERALD e Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 
Sunday Chicago TIMES @ Detroit FREE PRESS @ New York 
OE = FRALD TRIBUNE @ Si. Louis POST-DISPATCH 
6 lean Washington POST 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD -FROM 7 TO Q MILLION FAMILIES* | 
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Women’s kitchen Tools 


ry. 
Table I 
hich of the Followi \ ppli ; Do You Own? 
Which of the Following Appliances Do You Own: 
Men’s Bench and Outside Tools 
AHOMES BHOMES CHOMES TOTAL AHOMES BHOMES CHOMES TOTAL 
PRODUCT PRODUCT = is a. 
No No. No. No. No No. No G No. 9 

Carving Set 64 97 63 95 | 57 | 86 184 ~~ 92 Screwdriver 64 97 «65 «#98 66 99 #195 98 
Kitchen Clock 62 94 62 94 , 55 83 | 179 90 Pliers 62 93 65 98 66 99 193 96 
Kitchen Scissors 58 88 53 480 | 49 74 160 ~~ 80 Wrench 61 92 65 98 60 91 18 93 
Waffle iron yo | i ee |< i Rake 63 95 64 97 56 85 183 91 
Deep Fat Fryer H) 91 43 65 44 66 147 74 Hose 64 97 62 94 53 80 179 89 
Fruit Juicer 49 74 54 82) 42. 63 | 145 | 73 Ladder 57 86 62 94 59 #489 178 89 
Cookie Sheet 50 7 50 76 | 40 | 60 140 70 Snow Shovel 62 93 | 63 95 49 #74 1174 | 87 
Cocktail Shaker 5) | 77 | | 72 | 38 | S7 | ts7 | 68 Axe... 62 93 58 88 52 79 172 ~« 86 
Egg Slicer 360 (54—~Ci‘QzS SO83 «|| «46 | «69 | 137 | 69 Sprinkling Can. ss | es | 6: | o2 | st | 77 | 168 | 84 
Potato Ricer 44 70 48 #72) 37 | 56.131 66 Auto Jack ge 6 98 58 88 44 «66 «167 ~~ 83 
Dutch Oven 31 47:0 «48—iéia7D=s~*d;i8“ACS‘“‘(CéCé‘éK‘TSC‘“;‘~‘a‘BSC“SOéS? Lawn Mower... 62 93 56 85 | 4 68 163. 82 
Electric Mixer 33 50 441 62 27) 4t 10151 Push Broom 58 | 88 53 80 | 51 | 77 | 162° 81 
ice Shaver 33 50 30 «45 | 21 | 32~«84 | «42 Hatchet. . 48 | 73 | 58 88 48 73/154 «77 
Pineapple Corer 2 383 | 30 | 4 | 17| @ | 72 | 38 Plane 49 74 | 53 80 40 60 142 = «171 
Deep Fat Thermo neter 25 38 1 17 3 5 39 20 Wheelbarrow 47 71 36 54 32 48 115 58 
Candy Thermometer 18 27 13 20 6 9 37 19 Vise. . 40 60 42 63 21 32 = 103 52 

BASE 68 100 67 100 67 100 200 100 BASE 66 100 | 67 100 67 100 200 = 100 


Now compare the percentages in 
Table II with those in Table I. 

These are relatively expensive fam- 
ily items and yet there is a higher 
percentage of ownership than is true 
of either kitchen appliances or men's 
tools. And, incidentally, there are 
marked differences shown here in pur- 
chasing power. For each of the four 
items Class A homes are better sup- 
plied. And yet 66% of the Class C 
(lower middle class) homes have 
electric refrigerators while only 41% 
nave electric mixers. 

The answer? May it not be found 
in the linage and time records of na- 
tional advertisers? Makers of radios, 
mechanical refrigerators, automobiles 
and washing machines are consistently 
aggressive in pushing their products. 
The results are apparent; their goods 


are sold, and then, if there’s any 
money left, the housewife may buy a 
few of the inexpensive but highly 
useful kitchen tools. 

Small kitchen appliances obvi- 
ously need more advertising and pro- 
motion to show what they will do for 
the housewife. Almost every woman, 
for example, goes through the throes 
of cake frosting failures now and then, 
yet for the price of two batches of 
spoiled materials, she could buy a 
candy thermometer which would prac- 
tically eliminate the hazards of frosting 
which runs all over the kitchen table or 
sets into a hard mass resembling con- 
crete when she is getting ready for the 
bridge club. Where are all the sales- 
and advertising-minded hardware men 
at a time like this? 

This is their big chance. 


Table II 
Which of These More Expensive Items Do You Own? 
A B | c | TOTAL 
PRODUCT a ——t I 
No % No % | Ww. | & No. | % 
RADIO 65 } 98 66 99 | 65 98 196 98 
ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATOR 62 94 59 89 44 66 | 165 83 
jaune _ ae sia a eae | peat — a a 
AUTOMOBILE 63 95 56 85 i 44 66 163 81 
WASHING MACHINE 44 66 35 53 I 23 35 | 102 51 
mae ws als: eee ee ae Bee 
BASE 66 100 i 67 | 100 | 67 100 200 100 


Eye Glass Makers Use 
Style to Triple Sales 


Four out of ten adults in the United 
States wear glasses part or all of the 
time (possibly seven out of ten ought 
to, estimates M. J. Julian, president of 
Better Vision Institute), but only 20% 
of wearers are style conscious. The 
industry is beginning a sales effort to 
develop this style consciousness, so that 
more people will buy special pairs for 
evening, for both active and spectator 
sports, for business, for other times and 
places to conform with dress. The 
ultimate aim is to sell three pairs of 
glasses where one too often suffices 
now. 

The new campaign started with a 
publicity effort by Better Vision Insti- 
tute at a demonstration called “Fash- 
ion’s Glass” in the Rainbow Room at 
Rockefeller Center, New York, April 
22. It will be followed up on radio 
programs and—it is hoped—by manu- 
facturers’ national and dealers’ local 
advertising around the country. B.V.I. 
is supplying counter and window 
displays and other sales material to its 
2,500 dealer members. 

In the “Fashion’s Glass” show eight 
girls dressed in the modes of periods 
from 1700 to 1937 wore interesting 
glasses of the times assembled from 
several noteworthy museum collections. 
Then Eddie Senz of Hollywood and 
New York demonstrated make-up, 
showing how glasses enhance various 
facial types. Fashion comment about 
today’s modes, including eyewear were 
given by Vyvyan Donner, fashion edi- 
tor of Fox Movietone News, and by 
Madeleine Darling of Vogue. 
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THE YELLOW PAGES OF THE 


[elelypewriler Dineclory 


ARE THE BLUE BOOK OF MODERN BUSINESS 


TO PAGE a business leader, turn to the 
classified pages of the Bell System Tele- 
typewriter Directory. More than 5000 
subscribers with over 11,000 teletype- 
writers use this service. 

Typing-by-wire is the way modern 
America sends its messages with speed, 
accuracy, and a new kind of convenience. 
Click —click —click, deft 
fingers flash the message 
to its destination — 300 
yards or 3000 miles away. 
Immediately, click—click 
— click, the response is 


flashed back, in type! A 


BELL SYSTEM 
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typed record is automatically made at all 
connected points, upon company forms, 
if so desired, with sufficient carbons for 
all departments. Errors in handling in- 
structions, invoices, prices, and credit 
matters are minimized. Production and 
delivery are speeded up considerably. 
Customers are better served, and much 
better satisfied. 

Bell System representa- 
tives will help you find 
out whether your business 
name belongs on this call- 
ing list. Simply call your 


é local telephone office. 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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This Manufacturer System Takes 


the Grief Out of Dealer Co-op Ads 


When the company and the dealer split local advertising 


costs 50-50 misunderstandings often arise. 


By paying 


druggists the national rate, letting them profit on the differ- 


ence between that and local rates, Dr. Jayne’s has won 500 


cooperators in 500 cities. 


As told to Glenn Jones 


BY E. G. 


BAGGER 


Sales Manager, Dr. D. Jayne & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR many years, manufacturers 

have attempted to induce their 

dealers to pay half the cost of 

local newspaper space on ex- 
clusively advertised merchandise. 
Dealers were instructed to bill the fac- 
tory on a basis of the newspaper's 
local contract rates. 

I felt this approach lacked some- 
thing, particularly when, as account 
executive for New York advertising 
agencies, I recalled how bookkeepers 
used to tear their hair trying to keep 
tabs on dealer accounts when manu- 
facturers paid for part of the space. 
It was discouragingly more like 
double-cross bookkeeping than double- 
entry bookkeeping, because each 
dealer apparently was always trying 
to outdo the other. 


Proved by 3-Year Test 


We started a different type of co- 
operative newspaper advertising about 
three years ago, first on a very small 
scale to test the soundness of the idea 
and to see whether the plan would 
have the far-reaching results we antici- 
pated. Now we know that it is the 
most effective way of handling our co- 
operative advertising problem. In can 
be adapted to other lines with equal 
efficacy. 

As dealers are often adverse to 
definite commitments when advertis- 
ing returns are unpredictable, our first 
alteration of previous ideas was that 
the druggist would not be required to 
make any purchase whatever. He 
simply buys from the wholesaler when 
he is ready, expanding his purchases 
when local demand is expanded due 
to his own interest in our products and 
the effectiveness of the newspaper 
space. 

Boiled down, here is our co-op 
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advertising policy as we explain it to 
druggists we seek as dealers: 

“No secret rebates, discounts or 
allowances are given to any favored 
group,” we state. “Our one and only 
proposition is open to every druggist, 
independent, association and chain: 

“We will pay one-half the cost of 
inserting our regular ads in your local 
newspaper over your signature (in- 
cluding signature space) at national 
rates. Mats or electros free—run any 
or all of the ads as you see fit—one 
advertisement per week. Send us bill 
and tear sheets (as proof of insertion) 
once a month for immediate pay- 
ment.” 

When a dealer sees that, he lifts 
his eyebrows. He realizes that, at last, 
here is something different. No 
fussing. No misunderstanding. No 


E. G. Bagger . . . beats the chiselers and 
makes them like it. 


necessity to ‘‘chisel.’” Here is a manu- 
facturer who doesn’t seek to ‘‘ride’’ on 
a low local rate for which he (the 
dealer) has probably fought for years. 
The only difficulty is that, because that 
plan is so new, sometimes we have to 
explain it thoroughly and, although it 
is simple, many feel there might be a 
“catch” in it. 

Naturally when we present the 
idea, we attempt to portray the profit 
that the dealer makes on the 50-50 
national-rate-insertion basis. And for 
this reason most of them snap up the 
offer once they understand it. Result? 
Over 500 druggists in 500 cities are 
using our advertising, with more being 
added as we exploit new fields. 

By asking billing at the national 
rate, we avoid such chiseling as often 
occurs when a dealer bills the manu- 
facturer at more than his own ate. 
In such a case, if the manufacturer 
complains, which he often does, the 
dealer simply ceases insertions. The 
new plan, of course, is far more satis- 
factory to the former. 


Builds Much Good Will 


We believe our technique is the 
fairest possible. We not only secure a 
maximum number of weekly insertions 
in the territories we want, but we 
please the dealer and win his en- 
thusiasm for our goods. Inserted 
through our advertising agents, the 
same space would cost us the national 
rate anyway, and the druggists in ex- 
ploited territories would carry stocks 
only commensurate with demand. 
Why not then employ the rate differ- 
ential as a tool to create the coopera- 
tion and good will of dealers? 

Here’s the procedure: A letter and 
the schedule of advertisements are 
sent tO newspaper advertising man- 
agers, requesting them to call on live 
druggists. An enclosed letter to the 
druggists fully explains the plan. 
This direct mail to newspapers has 
been about 25% successful and we 
have closed with both chains and in- 
dependents through this method. 
Newspaper men have gone to work to 
find dealers for us in territories where 
we hardly knew whom to approach. 
We have long since found that a 
druggist’s credit rating does not 
necessarily indicate his aggressiveness 
nor his mental attitude toward adver- 
tising. These newspapers men know. 
That is why we ask them to help us. 

Lately the plan was successful in 
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YES, THEY WILL BE 
SPENDING THEIR 1937 
WHEAT INCOME BEFORE 
LONG, THEY'VE GOTA 
WOW OF ACROP 
THIS YEAR! 


Beginning the last week in May, wheat harvest in 
the Oklahoma-Texas area gets the jump on any 
other section of the United States by 30 days. The 
1937 harvest here promises to be quite an event. 
Grain men report the best prospects in five years. 


Sits a Market trends indicate the highest prices in many 
HABIT \ seasons. And manufacturers who want summer 
in the eo sales have this market at their finger-tips by using 

tl The Farmer-Stockman with the greatest circulation 


in Oklahoma and Texas of any farm paper. 


The FARMER-STOCKMAN 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
es 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


RADIO STATION WKY 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


MISTLETOE EXPRESS 
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territory where we have never used 
newspaper advertising and had almost 


no sales. Nevertheless, dealers ac- 
cepted quickly and newspapers went 
out of the way to find dealers for us 
because they realized the plan is open 
and aboveboard, and does not com- 
promise their position. 

If mewspaper contact 
tackle the druggist directly by mail. 
We employ no salesmen because we 
know that a proprietary must be sold 
on the basis of consumer demand. 
Moreover, our mail work has proved 
cheaper, quicker, more convenient, 
and cuts down misunderstandings. 

We concentrate our fire on our 
leading item and the entire newspaper 
campaign is devoted to this item alone. 
Each package contains a circular de- 
scribing and trying to sell six other 
items in the line. It was our hope that 
if we could once establish the main 
item, we would gradually introduce the 
others without any high pressure. 

We have carefully watched original 
accounts and now see that item after 
item is being added without effort 
from us. It is consumer demand that 
keeps the dealer stocked anyway, not 
promises or high pressure. This is as 
it should be, because we have never 
clung to the old-time principle of 
stocking the dealer so heavily that he 
must unload on the consumer. That 
is perhaps the acme of low-pressure 
selling, because we do not ask a co 
operating dealer to buy a single thing. 


Makes Getting Dealers Easy 


A great majority of our earlier 
accounts are still with us and it is 
pleasant to reflect that the plan has 
grown to a point where we can get as 
many dealers as we require, particu- 
larly in those states where we want 
them. 

The plan has grown so that we now 
set aside one-third of our newspaper 
paper appropriation for cooperative 
advertising, with possibilities for in- 
creasing because we are now market- 
ing new items which will be first 
merchandised through selected dealers. 

In operation long before the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was dreamed of, our 
plan has won the unstinted approval 
of high authorities on the law. John 
Dargavel, secretary of the National 
Retail Druggists Association, com- 
mends the idea and allows us to use a 
photostatic copy of a letter from him 
in soliciting dealers. 

Some retailers distribute circulars 
and booklets from house to house 
regularly and to such dealers we offer 
our own printed matter free, provided 
they will distribute it and charge us 
one-half the distribution cost. This is 
easily checked because it has to be 
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fails, we. 


done through licensed distributors, 
which assures us that it will be done 
by reliable persons. 

The huge increase in our business 
during the past four years may cer- 
tainly be ascribed in part to this 50-50 
national-rate idea. We believe results 
will now develop still faster and on a 
larger scale. If modifications or im- 
provements of our set-up were em- 
ployed more widely, it would place 


the entire cooperative advertising 
technique on a higher plane. 

In our case, of course, we save con- 
siderable money. But we feel this is 
not as important as the more earnest 
cooperation we secure from the dealer, 
and the fact that we are able to enter 
new territory at less cost and with 
complete assurance that no sales are 
lost through the inability of the pros 
pect to find our merchandise. 


“Sorry—but We Buy Only Evening 
Papers for the Zilch Account” 


The third of several diatribes * 


BY BRASS E. 


TACKS 


Are too many space buyers robbing their clients of good 


space values because of silly “morning-papers-only” or 


“evening-papers-only” complexes? 


AYBE the other boys on the 

street are smarter than I am 

(when Media Records ar- 

rives. I’m sure that they 

are—and so is my boss) but, frankly, 

I find myself constantly bewildered by 

the deep and peculiar thinking of 

some of these learned gentlemen 
known as space buyers. 

So many of their actions puzzle 
me that I hardly know which to men- 
tion first. But, just for example— 
how does a space buyer go about de- 
veloping an evening- or a morning- 
paper complex? And why does he do 
it? 

I can follow the idea a certain dis- 
tance, but then I find myself walking 
into a fog. 

Big cities have commuters—I’m 
with you this far. And I know that 
commuters leave newspapers on trains 
(which makes secondary readership, 
although no one seems to care). But 
then comes the fog. 

Commuting is a complication that 
occurs in only a few cities. Less than 
50 of the 1,400 cities having daily 
newspapers are sufficiently spread out 
to make commuting in order. 

In the remaining cities (it must be 
about 96% or so) a man can live on 
the south edge of town or out in the 
suburbs (if any), and make the awful 
drill across the entire city to the 
woolen mill out beyond the amuse- 
ment park in less than 15 minutes 
(even though he goes right down 


* The first two: “Advertising Rate Prob- 
lems That Give Space Buyers the Willies,” 
March 1, 1937; and “Suppose One Paper 
Does Lead in Grocery Linage—What Of 
It?” May 1, 1937. 


Market Street and catches all four 
traffic lights). 

A few of his neighbors ride on the 
street car and many more of them walk 
to work, but he rides up with four 
other fellows in Pete Jenkins’ old car. 
And when he gets to the plant, there 
are so many other Pete Jenkinses 
ahead of him that they have to park 
way over by the fire hydrant. 

So why get concerned about com- 
muting in these cities? And why get 
concerned about the time of day at 
which a paper is issued? The morn- 
ing paper goes into the home and 
stays there. And so does the evening 
paper. 

Yet many of my best customers, 
when I trot out my sweet little morn- 
ing papers (all of my papers are first 
—ahem), smile in a mysterious sort 
of orange glow and favor me with— 
“But we prefer evening papers!’”’— 
or vice versa. 

Nothing to back it up. Just a 
“preference” based on the assumption 
that an advertisement read at six p.m., 
in some mysterious fashion, renders a 
better impression than one read at 
some other hour. 

“Length of life’ is not a factor. 
Usually, no thought has been given to 
the number of hours which an a.m. 
or p.m. paper is in “active duty.” It 
is purely a “preference,” as one might 
choose tan shoes instead of black, or 
say “Make mine on rye”! 

I’ve often wondered just what 
would happen if I reported such a 
statement to a certain one of my pub- 
lishers. I can just visualize the ex- 
plosion: “You faker! You impostor! 
College man! Bah! With a brain 
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The Largest Daily Newspaper Circula- 
. tion in the entire west. 


Concentrated 95.7% right in Los 
Angeles and Suburbs. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT Clean, 
Cash Paid Circulation—not a single 
reader or subscriber secured through 
Premiums, Contests, or other “Forced 
Circulation’’ methods. 


Advertisers in The Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald and Express reach Six out 
of every Ten Families in the Los 
Angeles City Area—taking a tremen- 
dous bite of one of the richest markets 
on earth, Without Duplication, and 
at One Low Cost. 


Naturally, this newspaper has for 
years, carried MORE Display Adver- 
tising (BOTH Local and National) 
than any other Daily on the Pacific 
Coast. 


HERALD~-éxpress 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


like yours, you couldn't get through 
grammar school! Gr-r-r-r!” And 
he'd be justified. 

Locally, he walks away with the 
town. His subscribers like to receive 
his paper in the morning, retail ad- 
vertisers find that it pays them best, 
his circulation is considerably ahead 
of the second paper, and a couple of 
market analyses show that he reaches 
what class there is in the town. 

He built the paper up from a sick 
semi-weekly. He'd qualify for any 
sales management achievement award. 
And here's a bird 1,000 miles away, 
who's never been in his town and 
who's never worried over a circulation 
chart, telling him that his paper 
should come out in the afternoon. 


Pardon me while I hand the old gen- 
tleman a desk to bite. 

If I ever get to hold down one of 
these space-buying jobs (and I can see 
now that it’s pretty much out of the 
question), I’m going to be concerned 
with the time of issuance only in those 
50 or so cities that have commuters. 

And even then, I'll keep in mind 
that there are other more important 
factors. 

In the remaining cities, I’m going 
to study just the circulation and the 
cost. I'll let the publisher decide what 
time of day our people should get their 
paper! 

And now, if you'll just hand me 
that paper cap, I'll go back to my stool 
in the corner. 


Cantor, deus ex machina, pinch-hits for the too-busy gas station hands in approved 
Texaco Circle Service style. 


Eddie Cantor Trains Texaco 


Dealers in Sound Slide Film 


“Circle Service” method of serving customers is shown by 


case method; and Eddie gets in a word for his radio program. 


NEW sound slide film pro- 

duced by AudiVision, Inc., for 

the Texas Co., is being shown 

to groups of Texaco dealers 
throughout the United States. The 
purpose of the film is threefold: First, 
to dramatize the neat, well-kept station 
utilizing to best advantage display and 
merchandizing aids, including signs 
and road maps; and by way of con- 
trast, the untidy, dirty station, which, 
by its very appearance drives prospec- 
tive customers away. Second, to illus- 
trate graphically the points brought out 
in Texaco’s sales training booklet, 
“Successful Selling Methods,” includ- 
ing the right and wrong way to serve 
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a customer, Third, to remind dealers 
of the various selling aids furnished by 
the company, such as maps and other 
literature; magazine and radio adver- 
tising. 

The film’s action begins when Sam, 
well-groomed and wearing a Texaco 
uniform, drives up to Charlie’s place 
in his new car. To Charlie’s surprised 
comments he replies that he’s been 
making money ever since he began to 
put into practice the principles advo- 
cated in “Successful Selling Methods.” 
Charlie wonders why so few customers 
stop at Ais place; he thinks it must be 
his location. But Sam points out that 
there are no movies nor restaurants in 


his section. No, the customers began 
to come when he cleaned up and put 
on a few coats of paint at his station, 
Sam explains further. 

Beginning to be impressed in spite 
of himself, Charlie invites his friend 
inside, where he has to dust off a chair 
lest it soil Sam’s uniform. In the con- 
versation which follows, Sam mentions 
the sales training booklet, ‘Successful 
Selling Methods,” and after consider- 
able digging in the debris on his desk, 
Charlie finds the book. They talk 
about its contents. 

A customer drives up and the two 
dealers watch Joe, Charlie’s helper, un- 
wittingly do everything possible to kill 
sales. He approaches the customer 
from the wrong side, and because of 
the closed oinlien has to yell at him 
and be yelled at in return. He asks, 
“What'll you have, Regular or Ethyl?” 
—not mentioning Fire-Chief. 


A “Horrible Example” 


Not following Texaco’s Circle Serv- 
ice plan, Joe never does get around to 
wiping off the windows of the car or 
the windshield, and, of course, he has 
no opportunity to examine the tires, 
lights, and other equipment which 
might have needed replacement. When 
mildly reproached for the poor sales 
job he’s done, Joe replies that the cus- 
tomer was ina hurry. This causes Sam 
to remark that automobiles were in- 
vented because people always are in a 
hurry. The inference, of course, is 
that the greater the hurry, the greater 
the need for equipment to make a car 
run properly and efficiently. 

The two dealers then go, in Sam's 
car, to his station, which has been con- 
siderably improved since Charlie last 
saw it. There they see Sam’s helper 
use the Circle Service method of check- 
ing equipment and cleaning the car. 

On their way back to Charlie’s sta- 
tion the men stop for a while in front 
of another Texaco station operated by 
one of their friends. Here, once more, 
the lessons Charlie has been learning 
are dramatized concisely, by an original 
twist in the scenario. The two dealers 
are just in time to see Eddie Cantor 
drive up, apparently for service. Noting 
that all hands are busy, Eddie climbs 
out of his car and serves an impatient 
customer, using the approved Texaco 
Circle Service method. 

The dealer, coming upon this little 
scene just as the satisfied customer is 
leaving, is surprised to see Cantor, 
whom he warmly thanks for helping 
him out during this rush period. 
Cantor, he says, could have a job with 
him any day. This gives Cantor an 
opening for his statement that he’s 
already working for the dealer—and 
all the other Texaco dealers, through 
the “Texaco Town” program. 
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ONLY ONE MAGAZINE” 


EDITED FOR THE WOMAN WHO CAN SPEND ALL HER FOOD 
FOR PACKAGED MERCHANDISE 


ey 


Country-Kitchen Proving Makes MORE RURAL WOMEN 
PREFER THIS MAGAZINE THAN ANY OTHER 


Farm women cook differently from city women 

. . with different equipment. . . for bigger 
families, and for heartier appetites! Only 
one woman's magazine recognizes this fact 
and gives rural women food articles fitted 
to their special cooking needs. This fact 
makes The FARMER’S WIFE Magazine a 
happy hunting-ground for food advertisers 


. . . for it helps win for this magazine the 
preference of more rural women than any 
other. A very happy hunting-ground .. . for 
rural women buy food on a different basis 
from city women, too! Vegetables, eggs, milk, 
butter come from their own farms; a// their 
food money can be spent for advertised pack- 
aged brands... if these women are sold. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Ave. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
ST. PAUL SAN FRANCISCO 


55 E. Tenth Street 155 Montgomery 


The FARM ER'S WIFE Magazine 


Government Economy Drive Will 
Not Cut Farmers’ Income in °37 


BY 
A. L. JACKSON 


Economics Statistics, Inc. 


Soil conservation payments 
and assurance of high prices 
for crops will keep Farmer 
Brown’s spending power in 
a healthy condition despite 


economy moves on relief. 


HERE was a great deal of talk 
regarding government economy 
early in 1936; yet there was 
no concrete action. The budget 
was left badly out of balance and the 
total government debt increased 
sharply to a new all-time high. This, 
following similar conditions of pre- 
ceding years, formed an exceptionally 
dangerous inflationary base. The 
marked gyration of commodity prices 
which occurred late in 1936 and the 
early months of 1937 not only gave 
warning but actually commanded the 
Administration to act immediately. If 
the government authorities were to 
have any semblance of control over 
economic trends of the future, a bal- 
anced budget was the first prerequisite. 
Immediately preceding the budget 
message to Congress last month, the 
President instructed his department 
heads to cut expenditures. He further 
emphasized these instructions—in fact, 
commanded obedience to the request 
—in his message. Consequently, re- 
lief and recovery expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1937-38 are to be pared to 
$1,820,000,000 from $2,630,000,000 
for the year 1936-37. How is farm 
income to be affected by this retrench- 
ment ? 
Secretary Wallace indicated that as 
a result of the economy drive the De- 
partment of Agriculture would drop 
its plans in so far as tenant aid, crop 
insurance, and the “ever normal gran- 
ary plan’”’ were concerned. This gave 
the impression that government sub- 
sidies to farmers during 1937-38 will 
be less than in 1936-37 entirely as a 
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result of the economy move of the 
government. 

It is true that government disburse- 
ments for farmers’ aid will be approxi- 
mately $161,000,000 less during the 
1937-38 fiscal year than during 
1936-37. However, for reasons out- 
lined below, the curtailment is not a 
result of the current economy drive. 
Furthermore, after studying the situa- 
tion, one wonders why the expendi- 
tures are not further reduced in the 
interest of both good business and 
sound government. 

After the original AAA was de- 
clared unconstitutional, there were still 
many contracts which the Administra- 
tion deemed it advisable to uphold. 
During the first nine months of 
this fiscal year, approximately $150,- 
000,000 was distributed to the farm- 
ers on the basis of the agricultural 
acts. In addition to these payments, 
farmers are to receive $470,000,000 
under the new so-called Soil Conserva- 
tion program. Payments being made 
on the first program have been dwin- 
dling and are now practically extinct. 
Irrespective of the Administration’s 
economy measures, these payments 
would have declined to practically 
nothing during the fiscal year 1937-38. 


$270.000.000 Benefits Due Now 


The economy program will not cur- 
tail the soil conservation payments. It 
is expected that $500,000,000 will be 
appropriated for this purpose. Total 
appropriations of the Department in 
the 1937-38 fiscal year to farmers 
will be $161,000,000 less than for 
the year 1936-37, or a decline of 
25%. This would be equivalent to 
about 2% of the total cash income re- 
ceived by farmers during 1936. 

It is interesting in connection with 
any study of general business condi- 
tions to note that of the $470,000,000 
to be distributed during the 1936-37 
fiscal year under the Soil Conservation 
Act, only $200,000,000 was distrib- 
uted during the first nine months. 
During the last three months of this 
fiscal year, therefore, there is still ap- 
proximately $270,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed. This bulk distribution, com- 
ing at a time when other cash incomes 
for crops are seasonally low, will be 
an important factor in maintaining 
sales in farm areas during the imme- 
diate future. 


Under the Soil Conservation Act, 
payments are made to farmers for 
their planting of “soil-building” crops 
in place of “‘soil-depleting” crops. 
According to reports from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, plantings of 
“soil-depleting” crops this year will be 
increased very sharply over that of last 
year. 

For example, it is estimated that 
acreage planted to cotton in 1937 will 
be between 10 and 20% higher than 
in the preceding year. Wheat acreage 
is also being stepped up materially. 
One would naturally expect, in view 
of these developments, that payments 
under the Soil Conservation Act would 
be reduced materially and that the ap- 
propriation would be curtailed ac- 
cordingly. 


Prices High, No Surplus Crops 


Another factor which indicates that 
the farm population no longer needs 
this assistance is the current relation- 
ship between farm prices and non- 
agricultural prices. When considered 
either on the basis of the so-called 
parity which prevailed preceding the 
war period, or on the basis of the 
1926 relationship, present farm prices 
are now up to non-agricultural prices. 
Therefore, on the basis of aiding farm 
prices, there is no justification in con- 
tinuing the present farm program. It 
is quite probable, however, that the 
entire appropriation will be distrib- 
uted for the purpose of preventing soi! 
erosion and for other such social ben- 
efits for the future. 


While the scheduled $470,000,000 
to be distributed to farmers this year 
is less than was the case a year ago, 
farm income will not necessarily be 
lower. Farm prices cannot be ex- 
pected to be sustained near the recent 
peaks established under the influence 
of inflationary fears and heavy specula- 
tion; but this year’s crops will not be 
large enough to more than meet the 
consumer demand and replenish in- 
ventories which, except for cotton, are 
now exceptionally low. Thus, farm 
prices should, on the average, exceed 
the level that prevailed in 1936. It is 
quite probable, therefore, that total 
cash income will actually be increased 
in excess of the actual increases in 
volume of crops produced. A gain of 
at least 10% in total cash farm income 
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is probable despite the curtailment ex- 
pected in government subsidies. 

In the final analysis, I do not be- 
lieve anyone could rightfully term the 
paring of emergency spending on the 
part of the Federal Government, 
whether it affected the farm program, 
the WPA, or any of the other emer- 
gency programs, as being bearish on 
business. There is probably no other 
means whereby farm income or the 
farmers’ prosperity generally could be 
improved more than from the bal- 
ancing of the Federal budget through 
curtailed expenditures. I believe this 
to be true for the following reasons: 

First, in order for more purchasing 
power to be created in this nation, it 
is necessary to reduce further the un- 
employed and thereby increase the 
total national payroll. Second, the 
principal industries now responsible 
for our unemployed are _ building, 
railroads and allied industries. These 
industries are still far below the levels 
that prevailed during the 1920-30 


period. Third, the reason for these 
heavy goods industries remaining at 
such abnormally low levels is that 
building, whether it be houses, facto- 
ries, or railroad equipment, will not 
be undertaken without a reasonable 
certainty regarding the future. 

Fourth, in order to make long term 
investments, one must have confidence 
in credit conditions. Today our eco- 
nomic structure is based upon a credit 
system. This credit system depends 
upon government credit for its sound- 
ness. A government's credit, like an 
individual's, can be maintained on a 
sound basis only if expenses are kept 
within income. Thus, it is a reason- 
able conclusion that the greater the 
reduction in our government spend- 
ing, the greater will be the confidence 
in the future which is so necessary for 
the building and other heavy goods 
industries to recover. Consequently, 
the greater the recovery in these indus- 
tries, the greater will be the demand 
for agricultural commodities. 


NRDGA to Fall in Line with 


Demands of Aroused Consumers? 


Harold Brightman’s Standards Committee will ask—and get, 


the dopesters say—approval of a stiff “pro-consumer” pro- 


gram. 


ITH a notable standardiza- 

tion victory to their credit 

in the matter of color 

standards, settled April 
30, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association is getting ready for the 
meeting on May 19 which will deter- 
mine how far the now-dominant pro- 
consumer forces in its membership 
will swing the Association. 

The victory was the successful 
agreement among manufacturers, re- 
tailers and consumers on what are the 
standard colors henceforth to be 
manufactured for kitchens and bath- 
rooms. At the request of the several 
groups the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has agreed to certify the 13 col- 
ors involved, and the manufacturers 
have made plans to begin production 
as soon as possible. This standardiza- 
tion project makes it possible for the 
housewife to buy a “standard green” 
peeling knife, for instance, with the 
assurance that it will exactly match 
her standard green stove at home. 

The effect of the highly vocal con- 
sumer movement on the NRDGA, 
however, goes farther than this de- 
velopment, which was no more pro- 
consumer than it was pro-manufac- 
turer. 

The recommendations which will 
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be put before the NRDGA’s Plat- 
form Commission will include most 
of the points even the consumer ex- 
tremists have asked for: Accurate 
labeling standardization, uniformity, 
rigid adherence to truth in all claims, 
certification. The pro-consumer pro- 
gram would make it easy to buy, easy 
to find the best bargains. 

This consumer-favoring move on 
the part of NRDGA—the program 
will almost certainly be approved 
with little change—does not come to 
the citadel of retailing spontaneously. 
It is the result not only of the insist- 
ent clamor of outside consumers but 
of the efforts of one determined con- 
sumers’ man on the inside. He is 
Harold W. Brightman, vice-president 
of L. Bamberger & Co., the great 
Macy-owned Newark store. 

Merchant Brightman was named 
chairman of the Standards Committee 
to set up the recommendations for 
NRDGA. He was to advise with 
consumers, but he did more than that. 
He organized the Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council, composed of those 
leading women’s organizations which 
have taken so active a part in the 
consumer movement. 

Naturally, the Council is the club 
over the heads of NRDGA merchants 


to make certain that they won't back 
out and that they will pass the 
Brightman recommendations, which 
are also the recommendations of the 
Council. 

In the Brightman plan, which is 
not to be made public until after May 
19, there are many innovations: 

One is for a dictionary of terms 
similar to the book called Retail 
Trading Standards published by Great 
Britain’s Retail Trading Standard Asso- 
ciation. This British book is for the 
use of copywriters, buyers, clerks and 
consumers, and it is understood the 
American equivalent is to follow that 
pattern. 

The program also calls for uniform- 
ity in all mention of merchandise. 
Standard grades, sizes, weights, types, 
styles, etc., will be accorded uniform 
nomenclature both vertically, through- 
out all the departments in a single 
store, and horizontally, among all the 
retailers. 


Form Court of Last Appeal 


Naturally there will be a continued 
drive for the setting up of new 
standards where there is now crying 
need of them. To effect this, a com- 
mittee of the famed and impartial old 
American Standards Association has 
been formed, also under Chairman 
Brightman, to be the final arbiter 
when standards are set up. 

Mr. Brightman will also ask 
NRDGA to attack a man-sized prob- 
lem in evaluating the present certify- 
ing laboratories. He would like to see 
some uniformity in the work of lab- 
oratories like the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Macy’s Bureau of Standards, the 
Marshall Field Laboratory, etc. 

Not all NRDGA members are as 
thoroughly behind this program as 
Bamberger’s Brightman, nor are they 
without an occasional suspicion of the 
big stores’ motives in promoting the 
cause of the consumer. Traditionally 
there has been a cleavage between the 
big and the little stores in NRDGA, 
and the argument at the May 19 meet- 
ing is expected to follow these party 
iines. The little stores may well sus- 
pect they will suffer when standards 
become rigidly fixed and their rela- 
tively lesser efficiency is spotlighted. 

Nevertheless, there are many stores 
which stand to benefit. These are 
neither big enough to support a lab- 
oratory and a bureau of standards nor 
so small they cannot withstand the 
competition of Macy’s or Field's. 
With the backing of these second- 
largest stores, Chairman Brightman ex- 
pects ample support for the pro-con- 
sumer movement among U. S. stores. 
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Improper handling 
has knocked out 
many a selling idea 
that should. have 
been a champion. 


The JAM HANDY Organization 
(4 4et uya to help you pix this 


Complete Sales Promotion Service 


Motion Pictures « Talking Pictures « Slidefilms « Conventions « Playlets 


DETROIT, 2900 E. Grand Bly d.. . Madison 2450 CHICAGO, 35 FE. Wacker Drive. . State 6758 
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Four years ago a young Alabamian had a grudge against salary-cutters, an old Ford that 
he sold for $150, and a hot determination to help make Broadway the greatest show on earth. 
Today, energetic, 27-year old, Peck’s Bad Boy-looking Douglas Leigh, now incorporated, has 
half a. million dollars’ worth of “spectacular” advertising sign contracts in his pocket... 
controls electric displays that blink Broadway crowds into buying Gillette blades, Schenley 
whisky, Trommers, Ballantine and Jacob Ruppert beer, Coca-Cola, Kool cigarettes. 


To sell advertisers a good idea at a sensible price (and to him spectaculars—signs with more 
than 300 feet of neon tubing or other electric light equivalent—are good ideas) was his 
ambition before he graduated from the University o! Florida or led General Outdoor’s Atlanta 
sales force, or came to New York to try his adept hand. Wrigley’s Times Square sign of lazily 
moving fish spurred him to do one of lively animated cartoons cavorting on a field of white 
lights . . . currently Broadway's best “traffic-stopper.” In three weeks, ten national adver- 
tisers had bid for it; four companies wanted foreign rights. 


With that sign and two major objectives (to light the dome of the Empire State Building as 
a glowing cigarette and to make Columbus Circle the Great White Way) Douglas Leigh 
keeps pretty busy taking “candids” of crowds gaping at his bright lights, being top executive 
of his sign-making, selling and maintaining outfit, riding horses and getting new ideas for his 
clients. But he still has time for his delightful Southern “yes, ma’ms” and “yes, sirs.” 


ye 
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Hats off, gentlemen, to a slender blonde who has made a fortune in two and a half seasons... 
in a most unheard of way. For who, before, ever thought one simple dress could be kept on the 
crest of fashion for two and a half years? Miss Grace Ashley introduced the “Shirtstudder” frock 
to the smart women of America with utter confidence in its fulfillment of a general need for a 
versatile dress that could, with a minimum of jewel clip addition, jump from spectator sports 
to the most smart-alecky of cocktail parties without losing its fashion dominance. 


Nobody seems to understand just what the dress has that makes women the country over 
order complete wardrobes of it in different colors and fabrics season after season. Instead of 
losing ground, sales multiply! Such top stores as Best & Co. in New York, Marshall Field in 
Chicago and Neiman-Marcus Co. in Dallas, for instance, order heavily and turn stocks of 
“Shirtstudders” with speed. 


Miss Ashley makes no other dresses whatever. Hence, there is no waste in style experimenta- 
tion. She is sole owner of “Shirtstudder” (wears one in the picture on this page), wholesales 
it to selected smart stores the country over and retails it in her own swanky Fifth Avenue 
shop. Unharried, calm and charming, she has time for everything about “Shirtstudder” ... 
even writes all her own advertisements for Vogue and for her dealers’ newspapers. St. Louis, 
her home city, voted her the outstanding business woman of 1935. 


David A. Smart fired heavy guns in the artillery in France. He began firing heavy publishing 
guns in 1934 when he brought out Esquire. When he upset Newton's law of gravity by attain- 


ing a circulation of more than 600,000 net paid in less than three years—at 50 cents per issue. 
$5 a year, in a depression—other publishers called him a genius. When his capsule-sized 
cultural magazine, Coronet, jumped to 400,000 in six months they said he was a wizard. 


Dave Smart is a mere youngster of 43. He never drinks but does smoke a mean cigarette. As 
was once said of a Roman, he has a lean and hungry look. His friends say that he does all 
things oddly. Charged with being lazy, he admits it, and to prove the point toils from 12 to 
16 hours a day in his shirt sleeves in his baronially appointed office atop the 37-story 
Palmolive building in Chicago. His day done, usually at midnight. he retires to his pigskin- 
and-tulip-wood home atop the swank Drake Towers, a mere step away. 


Each morn, before orange juice, a masseur masseurs him. For exercise he daily gallops his 
high-stepping thoroughbred. He likes fine things. That's the why of Coronet, 32 of its pages 
(in five colors, fifth color metallic ink) mostly old masters, and 60 pages black-and-white 
lithography, etchings, drawings and rare photographs. No advertising until next October— 
but wait! Some think he is a publisher who wins all his bets. Others say: “Smart's smart.” 


Louis H. Regensburg is the head man of the hair 
cushion industry—hair cushions for carpets and rugs. 
Born in Chicago, the son of a grocer, his first business 
memory is carrying huge baskets of groceries along 
the river front peddling to tugboat cooks. 


A few years later he held an executive position with 
Sprague, Warner & Co., groceries. Then he moved 
over to Albert Pick Co., Inc., where he was operating 
manager, sales manager and member of the board. 
While still a young man he retired and set out to tour 
the world. 


Tiring of that. he returned to Chicago and became 
the first, and only, president o! the Clinton Carpet Co., 
sales subsidiary of the American Hair & Felt Co. That 
was in 1923 when Ozite rug cushion was born. He 
had wide acquaintance in the hotel and theatrical 
fields and chose them as the initial market for his 
new product. The home market followed. 


So well has he succeeded that he has literally sold 
the world out of hair. Once almost a waste product, 


hair now suffers from a serious shortage. In making 


the picture on this page, the photographer suggested 
putting something on his desk for “atmosphere.” He 
wouldn't stand for it. His desk is always clean. It's 
almost a phobia. He won't have a piece of paper, a 
clock, a calendar, an ink-pad or a speck of dust on 
it. It shines. So do his hair sales record, his eye.. 
and his pate. 


One day in the Autumn of 1909 a young woman, her 
husband ill, her future doubtful, decided to go into 
the candy business. Cautious, she started with one 
cup of sugar and an egg. She took the candy to a 
woman who ran a little “school store” in a Chicago 
suburb and said: “Sell this for me and we'll split the 
profits.” By the end of the week she'd run the cup of 
sugar and the egg into $4.15. 


Mrs. Ora Snyder is probably the best known woman 
candy manufacturer in the world today. She owns 
and operates 15 candy stores, 11 in Chicago's Loop 
district, employs 350 persons, pays out more than 
$100,000 a year in rentals, and personally superin- 
tends all details of the business. A few simple rules 
have guided her. Among them are: “Keep out of 
debt. Sleep on decisions. Watch your customers; not 
your competitors. Listen to employes; the boss isn’t 
always right.” 


Men buy 75 per cent of all candy, she says. So, many 
of her shops are close to the Stock Exchange, Board 
of Trade and other man-infested areas. One of her 
pet sayings is: “Keep the corners of your mouth up. 
It takes 64 muscles to make a frown and only 14 to 
make a smile.” And, oh, yes, she has a slogan: “I 
can't make all the candy in the world so I just make 
the best of it.” 


Mr. Snyder is no longer ill. He’s strong and happy 
and is active in the business with her. 


In 1905 . . . Russian Jewish immigrant boy. Today . . . head of a novel kind of wholesale 
grocery business whose volume in 1936 totaled $21,510,261.72. That's the story of Abraham 
Krasne of New York. It has turned out to be a good story because Abe Krasne’s big idea works. 
It is that wholesale grocery salesmen can be linked up into a “federation,” each man in busi- 
ness for himself, taking his income out of commissions plus a share of the profits of his supplier 


—A Krasne, wholesale grocer. 


Twenty-one years ago Krasne had one horse and wagon from which he sold stock to a few 
food stores—profitably. Now his warehouses in the Bronx deliver orders that 140 independent 
salesmen sell to more than 12,000 stores from Albany and New Haven through New York and 
down to Atlantic City. More than 7,500 of these stores are independents specializing in 
“Krasdale” branded merchandise. Thirty-six of the 140 salesmen have annual incomes rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $12,000. Twenty-two more range from $4,000 to $5,000. The others are 
working up. But every one operates his own business and likes it. 


Chunky, quick-thinking, fast-speaking Krasne—a man with broad humanitarian theories of 
business—heads up this “federation” 365 days a year. He goes away on two trips a year of 
six-weeks’ duration each time; but he’s in touch daily by wire or radio, whether he’s on ship- 


board, in Norway inspecting sardine sources, or on the Pacific Coast contacting canners on 


these long “vacations.” At home he works with Jewish charities, relaxes at movies. 


Eight big hotels full of showmanship that sells—seven of them with 1936 operating profits 
totaling $3,750,000—are today’s tribute to the genius of Ralph Hitz. Everybody cheers for him 
now as America’s 46-year-old ace hotel tycoon, president of National Hotel Management 
Corp., spark-plug for the New Yorker, Lexington, Netherland Plaza, Nicollet, Book-Cadillac, 
Van Cleve, Adolphus and Congress. At 13 he ran away from his Vienna home to be an elevator 
boy in the famed Hotel Sacher. His horse-trader father enticed him back by taking him on a 
trip to America. After three days in New York he disappeared—spent the next ten years roving 
this country as $3-a-week bus-boy in a hash house, then waiter, kitchen helper, cook, head 
waiter everywhere, even a cowhand for a while in the West. But he learned the hotel business, 
got chain training with Joe Huckins in Oklahoma, managed Fenway Hall in Cleveland, 
revamped the Gibson in Cincinnati in 1927 and from there “went to town” with a big name. 


Unschooled, thick-voiced, Viennese-accented, abrupt but suave, he has acquired plenty of 


polish, plenty of unerring judgment in how to handle people—with an inexhaustible bag of 


pleasant tricks in special service to make them buy what N.H.M. hotels have to sell. He has 
one of those hotel memories so keen that, when a Gibson headwaiter struck one New Year's 
Eve taking the 200-table seating chart, he located every party with but one mistake. 


‘ 


“He’s so damn normal about everything. It makes him a great sales executive ... and 
regular.” That's what long-time business associates say, to a man, about James F. Brownlee. 
They say it in the ranks and they say it in the top offices of General Foods Sales Co. where 


he was president. Now, at 46, he’s new president of Frankfort Distilleries ... too new to call 
his headquarters city “Looaville.” 


He’s too normal to be famed only as a package merchandiser; knows bulk sales also, and 
management and advertising. Too normal to have rigid ideas about how his men should 
sell; any man who can deliver by any good method suits him. Too normal to be a martinet; 
yet his quiet voice, calm manner and deep human understanding of men wield a velvet pile- 
driver. Too normal to be brilliant as a sales-meeting speaker (or anything else); but men 
always remember what he said, not how he said it. 


From Harvard he went to punching dealer and jobber doorbells for American Sugar Refining 
Co., to war, back to ASR for an executive climb, then to General Foods (30 GF top-shots got 
all misty-eyed and lump-throated at his good-bye dinner), finally to the high-salaried Frank- 
fort presidency because they think his character and ability to make big problems simple 
will add stability to the liquor industry. That's Jim Brownlee. 


Don’t Worry about the “Middle Ages” 
SELL the Market of “TODAY” 


MODERN MAGAZINES’ PURCHASERS 
COMPARED WITH MOTHERS OF CHILDREN UNDER EIGHT 


15 35 40 45 


THE PRIMARY MARKET WHERE BUYING BEGINS * SECONDARY MARKET WHERE BUYING DECREASES 
LEGEND :~ MODERN MAGAZINES’ PURCHASERS GUMMMMMM MOTHERS OF CHILOREN UNDER EIGHT GEEMD 
By ages, parents peak well under 30, as shown by this chart. These 
Gamnilies with growing children form the backbone of the mass market. 
To sell them “‘first’’, you must advertise in the magazines these young 


MODERN MAGAZINES. 


mothers read .. . 


yo market for every product has a beginning 
and an end. At some time in life the need for 
your product compels its purchase, and at some 
later age that need wanes and finally ceases. 
When people start buying your type of product 
And 


this moment marks the most important market- 


. there is the beginning of your market. 


ing measurement you have to make. For lost 
sales to new Customers may mean customers lost 
forever. 

Magazines, like other commodities, find and 
measure the ages that mark the beginning edge 
of their markets. Some sell to juveniles, some to 
the middle ages). MODERN MAGAZINES, by 
carefully balancing their editorial appeals, sell 
the market of TODAY, where buying begins. 

Advertise your product through MODERN 
MAGAZINES and profit by reaching your 
market at its beginning. Strike while needs 
| are ascendant...... Strike 
while the market is young 
malleable to sales 


and your 


story..... . Strike while the 


iron is hot. 


Advertising in 


MODERN MAGAZINES 
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FACTS-OF-THE-MONTH 


To those who sell cruises, mountain views, music, soups, summer suits 
(or any of the conveniences Best Customers want and buy) TIME offers 
the month’s new facts. Like previous facts, the new ones direct adver- 
tisers to TIME for Best Coverage of their Best Markets... The facts: 


Asourt CIVIC LEADERS: Of 402 members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce who voted on their first-choice 
magazine,116 named TIME. TIME was first again, followed 
by Reader’s Digest. 


Asour DEPARTMENT STORES; |: Asked to name their first- 
choice magazine, 183 top executives in U.S. leading depart- 
ment stores replied, voting TIME into first place with 91 
votes (50%). 


Asour DEPARTMENT STORES; Il: Retailing, March 15, listed 
modernization projects scheduled for seven big retail 
stores. Total expenditures: some $4,000,000. Of the 83 
listed executives of these organizations, more than half 
subscribe to TIME. 


Asour TRAVEL AGENTS: 419 of them replied to a question- 
naire asking ‘‘Which magazines do you read most regular- 
ly, most carefully?’”’ 201 named TIME, thereby putting it at 
the top of the list, 69 votes ahead of the second magazine. 


Asout HOLLYWOOD: Columbia Pictures recently requested 
that dummy issues of TIME be substituted for the six week- 
ly copies they have been buying for use on sets. Reason: 
“These magazines are so popular it is almost impossible 
to keep them around, as extras, laborers, etc., stick them 
in their hip pockets and take them home.” 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


CARRIES WEIGHT 
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Rand Joins Electric 
Razor Fight; Schick 


and Packard Sales Soar 


BY LAWRENCE M. 


NITED STATES Circuit 
Court of Appeals, New York, 
reversing recently a decision 
by a district court in Brook- 
lyn last fall, decided that the Packard 
Lektro-Shaver of Progress Corpora- 
tion did not infringe on the Schick 
Shaver of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc. 

And within a few days, Archie M. 
Andrews, president of Progress and 
several other corporations, was using 
full pages in newspapers to make the 
most of it. 

At the same time James H. Rand, 
Jr., president of Remington Rand, 
Inc., was announcing the entry of his 
company in the electric razor field. 

Several other large companies—Gil- 
lette, American Safety Razor, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, among them were re 
ported to be deciding that clectric 
razors were no longer a private fight 
between Col. Jacob Schick and Archie 
Andrews, and that anybody could get 
in. 


3% of U. S. Men Use Them 


A lot of smaller companies, in fact, 
already had decided. Schick's expan- 
sion was too good to be ignored. 
Among these brands were Hanley 
Clip-Shave, Vibro Shave, Ray, Nichols, 
Motoshave, Velvet Shave, Shave- 
master, and Dry Lifetime Electric 
Shave. 

Last year, however, of nearly 1,200,- 
000 electric shavers sold, Schick is 
said to have had 700,000; Packard, 
400,000 ; Hanley, 50.000, and all the 
others together about 25,000. 

It is estimated that there are 40,- 
000,000 men in the country in peri- 
odic need of shaving; that 3% now 
shave electrically, but that in larger 
cities this proportion has grown to 
7%. 

These figures are borne out by a 
study made recently by the Milwau- 
kee Journal. It was found that 
99.5%—or 263,250—of the men of 
Greater Milwaukee now shave them- 
selves. (This percentage, incidentally, 
has been growing consistently there.) 
Early in 1937 7.2% of them—or 
19,049—were owners of electric shav- 
ers. 
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Four brands of electric shavers 
were found on sale in Milwaukee. 
Of these Packard Lektro had 38% 
distribution among independent drug- 
gists, as against 34% for Schick; 3% 
for Clip-Shave and 2% for Vibro 
Shave. Both Packard and Schick 
were sold in chain drug and depart- 
ment stores, Clip-Shave in one depart- 
ment store group, and Vibro Shave in 
no department store. 

Brand preference among Greater 
Milwaukee men then was: Schick, 
73.6%; Packard, 24.7%; Clip-Shave, 
1.3%, and Vibro Shave, .4%. 


The Remington Rand advertising 
program, through Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, will start in June. 
It is expected to be intensive. 

Schick until this year, SM was told, 
has been faced primarily with a pro- 
duction problem. Shavers could not 
be turned out fast enough. The com- 
pany spent only $154,000 in advertis- 
ing last year, on a sales volume of 
$10,000,000. This was about 1.5% 
extremely low for a specialty item, 
until recently regarded as a “luxury.” 

This year, in addition to increasing 
space in the 26 magazines on its list, 
Schick is employing 400- to 500-line 
insertions in about 85 newspapers. 
Last year Schick used only 14 news 
papers at first; 40 later. “Econo- 
mies” of the shaver for the average 
man are being emphasized. Briggs & 
Varley is advertising agency. 

The Packard program, through 
Cowan & Van Leer, is typical of 
Archie Andrews’ showmanship. In 
addition to the full-page announce- 
ment of the court decision in about 
20 newspapers, and other newspaper 
advertising, Progress Corp. is promot 


the industry has 


Schick, pioneer in the electric razor 
field. and volume leader, has virtually 
trebled sales each year since 1932. 
With 1,200,000 razors sold last year, 
become 
enough to attract plenty of aggressive 


new competition for the trail-blazers. 


sizable 


Col. Jacob Schick 


This may have been due to the fact 
that although Packard has engaged 
more aggressively in advertising and 
merchandising in the last year or two, 
Schick, the pioneer, has reaped the 
cumulative fruits of its efforts. 

From 13,000 in 1932, Schick sales 
grew to 30,000 in 1933, 80,000 in 
1934, 220,000 in 1935, and 700,000 
or more last year. In other words, 
they have virtually trebled each year. 
Schick is now producing at the rate 
of 5,000 shavers a day, and Packard 
at the rate of 2,000 a day. Packard, 
however, was up to 14,000 a day in 
an intensive pre-Christmas drive last 
Fall and Winter. Remington Rand, 
through its subsidiary, General Shaver 
Corp., intends to produce at first at 
the rate of 500,000 a year—or about 
2,000 a day for a five-day week—but 
would double this later in 1937. 


ing Packard—often in conjunction 
with Lektrolite lighters and Dicto- 
graph Silent radio, other Andrews 
products—in several’ magazines, in 
broadcasts of baseball games and 
fights. A parachute jumper will shave 
in mid-air; a New York city official 
will shave in his car in front of the 
City Hall. There will be tie-ups with 
200 screen, stage and radio actors; 
a dealer contest with $50,000 worth 
of prizes, including Packard cars, a 
flight to Hollywood, a cruise through 
the Panama Canal, and $1,000 life in- 
surance policy. A 100,000-circulation 
magazine, entitled ‘Progress,’ will be 
published. Packard shavers are being 
installed in American Airlines planes, 
in the Denver Zephyr train, in hotels. 

The Packard and Schick shavers are 
intended to retail for $15. The Rem 

(Continued on page 1035) 
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BY 
BURTON Kk. 


Vontana 


Sponsor of anti-basing bill explains in- 
equalities of system by which prices are 
fixed in such industries as lumber, paper. 


steel, petroleum and rubber products. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in a 

recent press conference indicated 

that in his judgment the pos- 

sible approach to the commodity 
price problem was the abolition of 
the basing point system. To me, 
knowledge of the President's attitude 
was particularly gratifying, for I have 
twice introduced in the Senate of the 
United States bills designed to elim- 
inate the form of price fixing which 
results from the operation of the bas- 
ing point system. 

During the 74th Congress the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, of 
which I am privileged to be chairman. 
conducted extensive and rather exhaus- 
tive hearings on S. 4055, my first anti- 
basing point bill. Because the 74th 
Congress of the United States did not 
enact this measure, and because the 
evil it was designed to eliminate still 
remains, on February 17, 1937, I re- 
introduced in the Senate of the 75th 
Congress my anti-basing point bill 
which is officially designated as S. 
1581. 

Price fixing in this country is 
largely accomplished at the present 
time through the basing point system. 
To understand the principle of the 
basing point system is not a difficult 
task, though many people have been 
led to believe that the theory is a com- 
plex, intricate, and confusing one. Per- 
haps the best method of explanation 
of the basing point or “Pittsburgh 
Plus” price system is by way of ex- 
ample. 

A multiple basing point system is 
today used in determining the price of 
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United States Senator from 


A 


Pictures Incorporated 


Senator Wheeler discusses a ticklish point. 


Basing Point System Lowers 
Consumer Purchasing Power 


steel to the consumer in any locality, 
but in years past there was but one base 
price, and that, the price of steel in 
Pittsburgh. It was from this practice 
that the term “Pittsburgh Plus’’ was de- 
rived. When there was but one base 
point, the price of steel in any locality 
was computable by adding to the price 
of steel at Pittsburgh the cost of the 
freight from Pittsburgh, the basing 
point, to the particular locality. 

Thus, the price of steel at Duluth 
was determined by adding to the Pitts- 
burgh price of that commodity the 
freight thereon from Pittsburgh to 
Duluth. The cost of water transpor- 
tation from Pittsburgh to Duluth was 
not used in computing the price, 
though that form of transportation was 
available. The price of steel produced 
by a mill located in Duluth would be 
determined not by the cost of produc- 
tion, but rather, by the price at Pitts- 


burgh, plus the freight. The consumer’ 


of steel products manufactured and 
produced at Duluth received no benefit 
in the nature of a lower price by reason 
of his geographical proximity to the 
point of production. 

The basing point system of deter- 
mining the price of goods is utilized 
by a large number of industries today. 
The lumber, paper, petroleum, steel, 
iron, cement, sugar, fertilizer, rubber 
product, glass product, and other in- 
dustries follow this practice. 

The production and processing of 
sugar beets is a leading industry in my 
state, but this does not mean that the 
consumers in Montana can purchase 
beet sugar at a lower price than a con- 


sumer of this Montana-produced sugar 
in Minneapolis. Sugar beets grown in 
the Billings, Montana, area are proc- 
essed in that city, but the consumer 
purchasing the sugar so produced must 
pay for that sugar the San Francisco 
price, plus the freight from San Fran- 
cisco to Billings. Enactment of S. 
1581 would make illegal the practice 
of charging the consumer for a freight 
rate that is purely fictitious in whole 
or in part. 

Price fixing, the inevitable and in- 
escapable consequence of the basing 
point system, tends to destroy the abil- 
ity of the masses to purchase goods, 
to consume goods, and to return again 
to the market for more. It tends con- 
stantly to increase the lack of balance 
between producing power on the one 
hand, and consuming and purchasing 
power on the other. It is this lack of 
balance which brought about the de- 
pression, and which will bring about 
at an early date a great catastrophe in- 
volving our fundamental conceptions 
of government, if a remedy is not now 
supplied. 

Enactment of S. 1581 would pre- 
vent uniform delivered prices and 
would substitute therefor competitive 
prices. Enactment of S. 1581 would 
prevent unnecessary and _ wasteful 
cross-hauling of commodities. Enact- 
ment of S. 1581 would prevent, to a 
large extent, price fixing, and would 
tend “to restore and preserve purchas- 
ing power and to aid in the preven- 
tion of the recurrence of economic 
stringency.” 
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mall Dealer’s Comeback Under 


Price Control: How to Cash In on It 


(Cr Mined from 


ositions to profit-making rather 
in merchandise dumping ideas. 


Ihe little dealers will once more 


use their windows to display merchan- 
dise at regular price schedules, a prac- 
tice stopped because it was an open 


invitation to their customers to shop 


ut-rate. As their daily sales creep 
up, they will unload their best coun 
rs of catch-penny items. Thus it 
will be easter to obtain space for 
ounter displays — whose life span 
should also be materially increased. 


Watch your step, however, in mak- 
ing up deals for this market. Don't 
take a chance on any item that will 
not turn quickly. The best argument 
in your salesman’s presentation will 
be the one that describes your deal as 
1 market-tested proposition; its make- 
up by style, number or model, a true 
selection of your leaders. There is 
also a quick spark when it is offered 
is a sample line, one of a kind. Thus 
at a minimum investment, the dealer 
can “get back into the business again” 
and spread his scant credit over a 
greater number of lines. Your whole- 
stler will like these sets, too. His 
men can install them in a fraction of 
the time necessary to sell open stock 
and get re-orders on almost every 
visit 

Your product is in that sterling 
group known as America’s Standards 
of Value. You are definitely lined 
up with the independent dealer in his 


ig Q)7 ’) 


already indicated battle with the de- 
partment stores and chains who will 
push private brands. But you have 
the yard-stick to sell; it is your job 
to convince Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
to buy that which measures, and thus 
exposes, the shortcomings of the 
“just-as-good” kind. And nine out of 
ten retailers will be on your side. 

The fetish of dollar volume in mis- 
sionary work had better be wrapped 
in moth-balls for a while. The sales 
manager who lets the dollar sign 
camouflage inefficient dealer coverage 
simply forces his men to high spot 
Like everyone else, salesmen get into 
ruts of selling routine. There must 
now be an incentive to get them into 
more stores, in more towns and neigh- 
borhoods. 

Place the emphasis today on the 
number of orders written, large and 
small. With a minimum order to 
prevent “skim” selling, credit for in- 
itiative and extra effort may then be 
easily given. Don't run a contest with 
the prizes certain to go to the few in 
the more populous territories, nor set 
up an arbitrary figure that must be 
reached before a flat amount is 
earned. Either method tends to de- 
stroy initiative in those sections un- 
able to pace the leaders. Make it an 
individual proposition and make it 
worth while. Then watch those orders 
come tumbling in. The dollar vol- 
ume, too, will be not very far behind 


Three-mile-a-minute speed is no further 
away than your telephone. When minutes 
mean money, call any Railway Express 
office for the only nation-wide AIR EX- 
PRESS service. It saves time, worry, and 
money because AIR EXPRESS flies your 
shipments 2500 miles overnight — offers 
you day and night service direct to 216 
cities in the United States and Canada— 
and to Honolulu, Guam, Manila and 32 
tatin-American countries. If it’s RUSH, 

member, phone RAILWAY EXPRESS. 
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what you used to get from the spot ac- 
counts. 

And now the Chief wants to know 
where the extra volume is coming 
from. To him it seems just a shuffle 
of retail outlets with sales even shrink- 
ing in the transfer from the hot- 
spot accounts to the slower-paced 
neighborhood and small-town dealers. 

Let him not forget the sales lost 
over the counter when the cut-rater 
switched costly consumer inquiries, 
and when the steady user could not 
get his product in the small stores that 
boycotted unprofitable lines. There 
is evidence, too, of entire areas 
strangled by one or two jobbers, sell- 
ing competing cut-rates, to the almost 
complete demoralization of the rest of 
the wholesalers dependent on the 
other dealers. 

The new volume is coming from 
the restocking and reselling of the 
secondary dealers and jobbers, with 
shelves yawning for merchandise. _ Its 
increase will depend largely upon the 
quality of missionary selling in the 
field. 

This, then, would be the opportune 
time to make the ruling that a $10 
missionary order from a new or re- 
vived outlet is worth more to the busi- 
ness than a $100 refill from a steady 
user. The first can be pyramided in 
sales to the jobber; the other is a check 
on wholesale initiative. 


Turn Lemons into Lemonade 


Salesmen may run across old styles 
and numbers when digging up some 
of the older accounts. Turn this bug- 
bear into a sales tactic through use of a 
retirement plan, which, in the hands of 
a good sales force will obtain more 
orders than the best of promotions. 

Getting the jobbing salesman to fol- 
low through is a problem of distribu- 
tion that will get more difficult as 
more manufacturers press for small 
dealer business. Pounded with weekly 
wads of catalog pages and price lists, 
your wholesale man in the field has 
little time for your line, just one of 
the many in his kit. 

A missionary effort that installs and 
maintains displays that insistently re- 
mind him to mention your product is 
a stimulus that can be depended upon 
‘or concrete results. 

What of consumer reaction to the 
new price control? It will mean high- 
er prices because of the increase in 
schedules on maintained brands with 
proportionate shrinkage of buying 
power. But consider the new army of 
consumers that will thus be created 
when the million or so small dealers 
again operating at a profit, and their 
clerks at higher wages, come into the 
market for their needs. 
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FACTS ABOUT AKRON 
the Buying Center of the U. S. 
* : : 


Made Available by the 
Greater Akron Association 


HERE'S ONE REASON ||-¥./ 
it’s AKRON |\ey ly 


Its “overnight zone, 500 miles in radius, includes ae 
18 states, totals 75,000,000 people, has better than Lr wy 
70 percent of the buying power of North America. Cree 
Put your plant at the heart of your market. Dis- 

tribute your products from the center of your trad- 

ing area. In Akron are combined (1) nearness to the sie 
sources of materials and machinery necessary in oS 
production, (2) an equal closeness to major con- 
sumer markets. 


... and Here Are 
All the Others: 


In 60 pages of a book just completed is summar- 
ized factual information on what Akron can offer 
companies considering new or branch plant de- 
velopment. If yours is one of those companies 
you should know ALL THERE IS TO KNOW 
about Akron. Write us for your copy of this 
book—it can be had for the asking. Greater 
Akron Association, 1602 First Central Tower, 
Akron, Ohio. 


We have read the above booklet and think so well of it we would like to see it 
have the widest possible circulation, not only as a service to Akron, where we 
publish the leading newspaper, but in the interests of manufacturers who may 
be looking for a desirable location for main or branch plants. 


ON BEACON JOURNAL 


Established 1839 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Special Representatives 
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OF INFORMATION 


.. [The Business Paper 


“Back in 1914, the young Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, now the world’s largest manufacturers 
of are welding generators and welding equip- 
ment, had to sell its idea of are welding to a 
easual world. Lincoln was small — the sales 
job was big. 


**To strike at the heart of the potential welding 
market, Lincoln selected business papers which 
reached engineers, designers and manufactu- 
rers. Then, as today, Lincoln knew that well- 
edited, progressive business papers were power- 
ful promotional media. They talk the industry’s 
language — help it solve its problems — cham- 
pion its causes. 


**Magazines of this type are the source books of 
information to which an industry always turns 
for new ideas. Their strong editorial content 
offers the best possible background for 
Lincoln’s sales message. 


“Lincoln Electric, a Griswold-Eshleman Com- 
pany client for 23 years, early met profitable 
response — has steadily grown in size. Lincoln 
first used business papers to sell the process 
—later the product. Its advertising campaigns 
have clicked year after year. Lincoln’s use of 
business papers has never ceased.” 


Me OE Ahir 


THE GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN COMPANY 


Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Believe it or not, the Dionne Quins 
and your conductor were born the same 


day—May 28. The date-line of this 
issue reminds me of it. And don’t 
make any cracks about how much cuter 
they are 

* * i 

jim Abrams thinks that if Beatrice 
Lillie ever goes into burlesque, she will 
use her other name, Lady Peel. 

* * * 

Espotabs (nee: Epsotabs) went na- 
tive recently in a little 3-inch news- 
paper ad. It showed a farmer leaving 
his plough in the furrow and running 
like blazes for the Chic Salesroom, 
shown small in the distance. The team 
was giving him the horse-laugh, and 
the caption was: ‘Keep moving with 
Espotabs.”” It may not have been in 
the best of taste, but nobody could 
muff the idea. 

st sk 

Groucho Marx: The face that 
launched a thousand quips. 

* * 


Shorten your belt, lengthen your 
life’’ is a pat Metropolitan Life head- 
line in the May Home Journal. 


fs 


The copy diagnosticians have dug 
up another ailment, ‘Middle-age 
skin.’ Palmolive soap. is indicated. It 
would be a daring advertiser who 
would offer his soap for washing your 
dirty face and hands, without dragging 
in the beauty angle, or the how-to-win- 
a-husband theme. 

x * ne 

Upturn note: Bruce Tilden reports 
a Chicago beggar using an aluminum 
cup and doesn’t “know whether to 
mark this against monopoly or credit 
it to progress.’ Chalice in Wonder- 
land, or something. 

* x x 

Where do you find clients who will 
let you turn out an advertisement like 
that recent spread in Life for John- 
son's Glo-Coat, featuring Fibber 
McGee & Molly? It was pertinent to 
the medium, brilliantly written, and 
revealed no scars of the blue pencil. 

x oe 

Incidentally, I discovered the Fib- 
ber McGee & Molly program quite by 
accident a few months ago. In real 
life, they are Marion and Jim Jordan, 
old-time vaude troupers. Their ma- 
terial is fresh and the commercial 
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plugs are painless. Molly's “It ain't 
funny, McGee” is already getting into 
the nation’s current small talk. 

“Manure Makes News,” said an 
article in the Farm Journal. So often 
it does. 

Scrap-iron: Raw material for an in- 
ternational scrap. 


* * BS 
“Girl Gets Help to Save School 
from Burning.”—Headline. In my 


day, we would have formed a bucket 
brigade, the buckets filled with gaso- 
line. 

If you were in the Old Gold con- 
test and did NOT have trouble with 
Puzzle No. 82 (the one about the 
wide-awake hat and Lord Palmerston), 
you are either a mental giant or a 
colossal liar. 

Watson Gooch, of the Roanoke 
Times, thinks this year's crop of kisses 
is being well harvested by the smokers 
of White Owl cigars. A woman its 
only a woman, as Kipling said, but a 
good cigar can change all that. 

a * * 

No, Herman; no candy-bar manu- 
facturer would use your slogan: ‘‘The 
bar sinister.”’ 

* * &* 

I wish the Pullman Co. would catch 
up with the Schick electric razor and 
provide an outlet with sufficient power 
to run the darn thing. The Zephyr- 
type trains have, I understand. 

* * & 


A girl in the Middle West who was 
being questioned on the second floor of 
a police-station jumped through a pane 
of glass, landed on the sidewalk. The 
papers missed a trick by not captioning 
it: “Gone with the window.” 

* ok 


This department, too, has carpen- 
tered a word—"‘yearound,” instead of 
“year-around” or even “year-round.” 
The first man to put it into print is 
Doug Martin, of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and father of ‘“‘monetics.” 

* oe 


Toward a more picturesque speech: 


“He's as phoney as store teeth.”’ 
* oe # 


There’s too much one-way corre- 


spondence in the world, as Max Droke 
will tell you. Any decent letter merits 
a reply, even if it’s trying to sell you 
a bucket of guppies. 

BS * ok 

Speaking of Chalice in Wonderland, 
a broadside mailed by L’fe was cap- 
tioned: “Alice in Worcesterland.” 
Pretty saucy. 

Bo * * 

Battery slogan: ‘Exide answers your 
current problems.” 
oe * % 

Plank No. 9 in the Chicago 
Tribune's platform is ‘Cut Taxes in 
Half.” Still a Republican organ, I see. 

Count that day lost whose low de- 
scending sun sees no female striker 
being given the bums’ rush by the 
cops. 

Pennsylvania's super-stores go in for 
zoological names, it seems. There’s a 
Big Bear, a Giant Tiger, and a Great 
Leopard, to name three. To the com- 
petition, I guess each of them is a Big 
Bad Wolf. 


Writes Harry Chamberlaine, of 


Good Housekeeping, ‘Speaking of 
negatives—and who isn’t ?—it seems to 
me that the Packard headline, ‘Our 
chauffeur wears skirts,” would do much 
better if it read ‘Our chauffeur doesn’t 
wear pants’.”” I don’t like to get tech- 
nical, Harry, but couldn’t the chauffeur 
who wears skirts also wear pants? 

Because of the alliteration; be- 
cause they are big, capacious carriers 
of the world’s goods; and because they 
can get around without rails, I suggest 
the name Fruehauf Trailers be changed 
to Fruehauf Freighters. 

Some fellows would kick if they 
found a hare in their rabbit stew. 

And then there was the gardener’s 
song: “Just a Vigoro.”’ 

Well, any way, a seismographer al- 
ways knows where the “‘rent’’ is com- 
ing from. 

* * & 

History-book version: ‘I am sorry 
that I have but one life to give for my 
country.” What Nathan Hale prob- 
ably said was: ‘Well, Fellows, I am at 
the end of my rope. I'll be seein’ yuh.” 

. << s 


After making a set of plates, a 
mechanical dentist's test-word for the 
patient, I understand, is ‘“Misissippi.” 
A test-word for radio announcers 
should be ‘‘meteorologist.” Most of 
them fumble it. 


T. Harry THOMPSON. 
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Blades 


a The Baltimore Market is more 
than 84% covered by this 


one evening newspaper. 


REACHING 
MORE THAN 


ad Sunday American 


Average net paid circulation of the Sunday American for six months 
ending Mareh 31. 1937—232.305: the largest in all the South 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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GERTIE AND Dor 
“He gets six cents a mile, so we drove all the way to Albany on Sunday!”. 


10 Ways to Find Live Wire 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


The difficulty lies not so much in finding sales ability among 


agent candidates as in contacting men who have the right 


background of experience and the right current contacts 


with the trade. 


BY JOHN H. FREDERICK®#* 


Assistant Professor of Marketing, ‘ 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE manufacturer who decides 
to use the services of manu- 
facturers’ agents or representa- 
tives working on a commission 
basis, instead of a salaried sales force, 
is faced with an unusually difficult 
problem of locating men. Strange as 
it may seem, it is sometimes difficult 


* This is the first of a group of three 
articles by Prof. Frederick. The other two, 
dealing with points to check in selecting 
agents, and working with agents to get the 
best results, will appear in early issues.— 
THE Eprrors. 
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to obtain even the names of men or 
firms to whom to write regarding a 
possible representation. This is an 
important point since many manufac- 
turers have not seen and never will 
see all the agents handling their lines, 
as they are usually contacted and di- 
rected solely through correspondence. 

Unfortunately there is no general 
list available of manufacturers’ agents 
classified according to the lines they 
handle, or would be willing to handle, 
as well as by territories covered. This 
is probably due to the fact that manu- 


facturers’ agents are one of the most 
difficult groups to list or classify. The 
number of men operating in various 
fields is constantly changing—this be- 
cause an agent frequently develops 
from a salesman who has been selling 
one line taking on another. 

The 1935 Census of Business clas- 
sifies manufacturers’ agents as “‘agents 
in business for themselves who gen- 
erally operate on an extended con- 
tractual basis with manufacturers 
selling within exclusive _ territories 
and handling non-competitive lines of 
goods.” There were 7,545 such 
agents with 14,313 full-time and part- 
time employes reported in the Whole- 
sale Census for 1935. The lines of 
products which these agents were 
most active in selling were: Small 
tools and supplies, plumbing and 
heating supplies, electrical supplies, 
hardware, general lines of shop sup- 
plies, drugs, automotive supplies, sta- 
tionery and office supplies, sporting 
goods and contractors supplies. 

Manufacturers resort to various 
methods to locate agents to handle 
their products. The difficulty lies not 
in finding good salesmen among the 
manufacturers’ agents operating in a 
particular trade, but in finding good 
ones with the type or kind of experi- 
ence required; calling on the particu- 
lar trade in which the manufacturer 
is interested and acquainted with the 
buyers in that trade. Many manufac- 
turers use several methods, and there 
is no one method which will fill every 
manufacturer's needs. The following 
may, however, be said to be the most 
important used: 


Ask Non-Competing Firms 


1. Requesting manufacturers of 
other products supplementary to, but 
not competitive with those of the 
manufacturer seeking agents to sug- 
gest qualified men. These other man- 
ufacturers are usually glad to cooper- 
ate with information of this sort, and 
the chances are that an agent who is 
already representing an outstanding ac- 
count will be an effective salesman. 
Agents are always anxious to round 
out their lines so as to be able to quote 
on, and sell, combined contracts cov- 
ering a wide range of products. This 
is particularly true in the industrial 
field. 

2. Corresponding with the most 
important buyers of a manufacturer's 
line of products. ‘These buyers are 
well posted on the best-equipped and 
best-liked manufacturers’ agents call- 
ing on them. Such agents are often 
open to handle additional products. 
It may sometimes happen also that 
jobbers or other buyers have good men 
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Your new product 
needs our help 


Products nowadays have to be perfected from 
a marketing angle, as well as from a technical 
angle. If you have something new and at- 
tractive, which is satisfactory from the stand- 
point of workability and manufacture, let us 
help you develop it from the standpoint of con- 
sumer acceptance, packaging, advertising 
appeal, sales strategy, and method of distribu- 
tion. To continue your place of leadership 


you must bring out new products! 


Send us particulars, and we will out- 
line what we can do. In cases where 
we believe conditions warrant, we 
base our remuneration on sales re- 


sults actually obtained. , 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold 
Percival White 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Saves you time, money, and mistakes when making 


marketing decisions and selling plans 
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in their own employ who are anxious 
to get into selling as manufacturers’ 
agents and who may be recommended 
for such work. 

3. Using lists compiled by trade 


journal publishers. When these lists 
are really up-to-date and show terri- 
tory covered, number of salesmen em- 
ployed (when the agent is more than 
a one-man organization), and lines 
handled, they are valuable because an 
agent handling one or two high-grade 
lines probably has desirable trade con- 
tacts. The greatest defect in the use 
of such lists is that there is no per- 
sonal sponsorship on the part of the 
publishers for the men included there- 
in, and the best agents may sometimes 
not to be included for one reason or 
another. 

4. Answering the advertisements 
of agents seeking lines to handle. 
Some manufacturers have found this 
the best way to contact desirable 
agents. The fact that a man has been 
willing to spend his own money in 
order to make desirable connections 
seems to place him above the general 
run of agents. 


Want Ads, Placed Right, Help 


5. By advertising for representa- 
tives in the classified columns of trade 
journals and newspapers. Some manu- 
facturers have had no luck at all in 
contacting representatives through ad- 
vertising. Yet others say that they get 
their best agents in this way. 

One firm says: “We have secured 
some desirable representatives through 
classified advertising in trade papers 
and we know of no better way to con- 
tact agents than through such advertis- 
ing. We have used classified adver- 
tising in daily papers, but have not 
been successful in contacting the right 
kind of ‘representatives.” 

Advertisements for agents, whether 
in trade journals or newspapers, should 
never be “blind.” The manufacturer 
should not be afraid to use his name 
instead of a box number or other code. 
Good agents will not answer “blind” 
advertisements any more than they will 
pay attention to unsigned letters. 
One good reason for this attitude is 
that an agent may have a connection 
which for some reason is not very 
profitable or satisfactory, but he will 
not jeopardize it by answering an ad- 
vertisement which might turn out to 
have been inserted by this very manu- 
facturer. 

6. Frequently a manufacturer may 
obtain some good names of agents to 
contact through asking his present 
representatives to suggest possible 
men in other territories. This is usu- 
ally a good method because of the op- 
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THE Heart 
OF THE TRANSACTION 


The essence of any transaction is the full satisfaction of both parties. And that is pos- 
sible only when both parties know the facts * * * * It was to furnish this essential part 
.. . the clear, unvarnished facts of controlled circulations that the Controlled Circu- 
lation Audit was formed. C.C.A. is an independent organization conducting regular, 
responsible audits; it has no other function. Publishers listed below have C.C.A. 
reports for their circulations. And the C.C.A. insignia on their mastheads, rate cards 
and Standard Rate and Data listings.is a reliable guide to known value. Controlled 


circulation need no longer be bought on hope or promise. 


This Advertisement Is Sponsored and Paid for by the Following C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER LIQUOR STORE & POWER WAGON 

DIGEST ELECTRICAL DEALER pcos ' PRINTING INDUSTRY 
AIR CONDITIONING LUBRICATION & 

Combined with OIL HEAT oy sapeenianed MAINTENANCE . peace eoen i a 
AMERICAN DRY CLEANER py c4varinG ENGINEER MACHINE DESIGN pon omeec 
AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK 

CONDITIONING FLEET OWNER nena RUG PROFITS 
BAKERS REVIEW COLES MEDICAL ECONOMICS aietiientneee 
BETTER ROADS GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY yA. CLEANING & SODA FOUNTAIN 
COMPRESSED AIR HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER FINISHING SUPER SERVICE STATION 

MAGAZINE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT MILL & FACTORY SYNDICATE STORE 
DRAPERY PROFITS NEWS MODERN MACHINE SHOP MERCHANDISER 
DRUG TOPICS INDUSTRIAL POWER MODERN PLASTICS TIRES 
EARTH MOVER JOBBER TOPICS NATIONAL JEWELER WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLISHERS 
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BATERVLIET- TROY 
i 


” TROY-GREEN ISLAND 
CONOES 


Oe TROY WATERFORD ol 


One Fare Makes Troy 


An Important 


HE limits of Troy's local fare zone coincide 


with those of its A.B.C. City Zone. That means 
Watervliet, Green Island, Cohoes and Water- 
ford folks pay no more to ride to Troy stores 
than do Trojans. (Many live nearer Troy's 
shopping district than do some Troy residents!) 
Troy is an important market because its stores 
and shops are within the range of one local 
fare for more than 119,324 City Zone buyers. 
For only one "fare" you can reach this army 
of spenders. One medium, The Record News- 
papers—sole Troy dailies—takes the national 
or local advertiser's message into more than 4 
out of every 5 of the 30,738 City Zone homes 
for a single flat rate of 10c a line. In no other 
important Empire State market can you secure 


such thorough coverage at so low a cost. 


Market 


Within the 4-mile 
radius of the Troy 
A.B.C. City Zone lie 
Watervliet, Green 
Island, Cohoes and 
Waterford, compris- 
ing one compact 
metropolitan area. 


Average net paid circula- ; 
tion 32,655 copies daily, 

March, 1937, A.B.C. 

Publisher's Statement. 


RECORD 


NEWSPAPERS 


VIGER °® 
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portunity it presents for obtaining 
complete information on the men sug- 
gested. 

7. Some manufacturers contact de- 
sirable agents through their attendance 
at conventions of national trade bodies, 
trade shows, and the like. 

8. Agents are constantly seeking 
good lines to handle in their territor- 
ies and manufacturers frequently re- 
ceive requests directly. These requests 
should be held in a “Prospective Agent 
File” until such time as it is desirable 
to make a change in the particular 
territory involved. 

9. Some manufacturers maintain 
that the only way to secure first-class 
agents is to send a man from the fac- 
tory into the territory to inquire of 
the trade regarding established agents 
who may be contacted in order to as- 
certain which would be best for a 
particular line. Some of these agents 
may already be carrying too many 
lines to do justice to another. In other 
cases new men may be coming into the 
field who have but one or two lines 
and are therefore in a position to give 
much more time to an added line. It 
is felt by some manufacturers that this 
sort of information can best be ascer- 
‘tained through personal contact. 


Agents’ Agent Good Source 


10. The manufacturer may utilize 
the services of one of the organiza- 
tions specializing in placing agents in 
contact with manufacturers, and manu- 
facturers in contact with agents. Such 
organizations usually operate on a fee 
or annual retainer basis from manu- 
facturers but their services to agents 
are frequently free. Their use has 
several advantages: 

(a) The manufacturer is offered 
only good agents, whom the organi- 
zation is willing to sponsor, for his 
consideration. (b) The organization 
assures the manufacturer that the 
agents suggested will not only possess 
the ability and integrity necessary, but 
will also have the right experience and 
call on the right trade to fit his prod- 
ucts and sales problems. (c) The 
agents recommended will have been 
developed through the preliminary 
stages so that they are ready to make 
definite arrangements with a manufac- 
turer to handle his line. 

Manufacturers’ agents, as a group, 
have been backward in recognizing 
their strength as well as their weak- 
ness. They have never given much 
thought to the advantages of an or- 
ganization to protect their interests. 
Such an organization not only helps 
the agents, but it is also of great aid 
to the manufacturers in the location 
and selection of representatives. 
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First of a Fleet: Two of these all-white cars and trailers have been put on the road 


by Publie Utilities Management Corp., New York, and more are to follow. 


Sales- 


men and demonstrators illustrate the latest model gas appliances by the actual wares 


in the trailer. 


Auto Cruiser Sales Corp., Baltimore, supplied the latter. 


Sales Talk Contests Train 


Dr. Pepper Bottlers’ Men 
to Hurdle Sales Obstacles 


More than 2,000 bottlers and route men participated in Dr. 


Pepper’s “Traveling University”—a series of meetings in 
which prizes were offered for the best demonstrations built 


around common buying objections. 


BY ANN BRADSHAW 


IG hit of Dr. Pepper Co.’s 

“Traveling University” bot- 

tler educational meetings, re- 

cently completed over the en- 
tire state of Texas, the Southwest, the 
old South and part of the Middle 
West, was the series of sales demon- 
strations termed ‘Professional Con- 
tests.’" The idea, originated by W. V. 
Ballew, sales manager, was sponsored 
by the parent company, but details and 
particulars of each contest entry were 
worked out entirely by the bottlers’ 
staffs and represented the solutions of 
sales problems peculiar to the specific 
communities. 

For instance, the grand prize win- 
ning team from El Dorado, Ark., con- 
tributed and acted an Arkansas back- 
woods grocery skit, written by the 
bottling plant’s superintendent, P. C. 
Taylor. Presented in typical Bob 
Burns vernacular, the skit served in no 
small way to dramatize the “how” of 
selling carbonated beverages to disin- 
terested merchants. 

General instructions sent out by Mr. 
Ballew preceding each meeting were 
localized, as: 

“At our meeting at the Claridge Hotel 
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in Memphis on February 14, we are going 
to have what might be termed a Major 
Bowes Professional Half Hour, the idea 
being to sponsor a sales demonstration 
contest, to be participated in by two men 
from your plant—and I suggest that you 
assign the job to your two leading route 
salesmen for 1936. 

““Here’s the idea: The sales demonstra- 
tion assigned to your plant will be based 
on the dealer objection, ‘Don’t Have Room 
in Cooler.’ In other words, designate one 
of the route salesmen to be the dealer, and 
the other route salesman will be the sales- 
man. Each team will be given five min- 
utes to put on their demonstration. The 
route salesman who plays the part of the 
dealer will take his place behind the cooler. 
and the other salesman will come in, in- 
troduce himself as the Dr. Pepper sales- 
man. The dealer will say, ‘I don’t want 
any Dr. Pepper, I don’t have room in the 
cooler.’ 

“It will then be the job of the route 
salesman to break down this objection, and, 
in a five-minute period make a sales pres- 
entation that will produce an order for Dr. 
Pepper. 

“There will be five other demonstrations 
put on by five other teams, making a total 
of six teams of two men each, from six dif- 
ferent bottling plants. A first prize of $10 
will be awarded to the winning team, the 
team putting on the best sales demonstra- 
tion. A second prize of $5 will be 
awarded to the team putting on the second 
best sales demonstration in the opinion of 


Los Angeles is the first market in 
California, first market of the Pacific 
Coast, first market of the eleven 
Westem States and fourth market 
of the Nation. 


Los Angeles is the seventh city in 
the country in value of manufac- 
tured goods including the Motion 
Picture Industry. 


Los Angeles harbor is one of the 
largest in point of water borne com- 
merce on the Pacific and Gulf 
coasts. 


The Hearst Station in Los Angeles, 
KEHE, has just opened its new 
studio and office building, which 
is the most modern on the West 
Coast. KEHE is a key station of 
the California Radio System, which 
covers the entire Golden State. 


And Hearst Radio blankets the 
field in its service to the client, by 
having one organization handle 
your business from the time your 
order is placed until the final sign- 
off. Don’t you agree this is the 
easy way to do things? 


HEARST 
RADIO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Representing 
WBAL . Baltimore WCAE... . Pittsburgh 
KEHE Los Angeles KYA .. San Francisco 
WINS . New York WISN... Milwaukee 
KNOW... Austin KOMA Oklahoma City 
WACO... Waco KTSA.. .San Antonio 


THE CALIFORNIA RADIO SYSTEM 
THE NEW YORK BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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SALES TAX FIGURES 


REMOVE GUESSWORK FROM SALES PLANS 


@ For the first time, authentic 
information on retail sales in Ohio 
is available to advertisers. The 
Plain Dealer’s recent sales tax study 
is an actual record of retail sales 
from all of Ohio’s 276,000 retailers. 
It shows you exactly where your 
volume sales should be. It tells you 
the profit-markets in Ohio. It com- 
pares the relative importance of 
Ohio markets, shows the per capita 
retail, grocery and drug sales of 
counties, cities, towns and rural 
areas. It gives independent and 
chain store grocery and drug vol- 
ume by counties for the entire state. 


Uncovers Ohio’s 
Second Largest Market 


This official record of Ohio’s retail 


of Ohio's Volume 


| GREATER | 
| CLEVELAND 


RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


@ Cuyahoga (Cleveland)........ $331,318,809.80 
@ 26Counties(AdjacenttoCleveland). 225,640,427.04 
Hamilton (Cincinnati) 
Franklin (Columbus) 
Lucas (Toledo). ...-ccccess 
@ Summit (Akron) 
Montgomery (Dayton). ....+--+ 
@ Stark (Canton) 
@ Mahoning (Youngstown)......- 


’ FIRST AUTHENTIC 
RECORD OF SALES ; 
EVER MADE 


sales proves that nearly half of the 
state’s retail sales volume lies in 
the 30 counties of Northeastern 
Ohio, known as the Compact 
Cleveland Market. 


But 26 of these 30 counties form 
the second largest market in Ohio, 
exceeded only by Cleveland itself. 
The retail volume of this rich and 
concentrated market was unknown 
—until revealed by these sales tax 
figures. There is only one econom- 
ical avenue to these 26 counties. 
They are included—at no extra cost 
—with the Cleveland coverage of 
the Plain Dealer. 


No matter what you sell, these 
sales tax figures will help you. 
Write for them today. 


State of Ohio 


Total Soles 
Volume 
48 Weeks —1935 


AREA 


177,784,083.48 
120,711,937.27 
102,352,694.37 
94,571,288.26 
77,575,294.36 
58,830,542.02 
56,852,889.81 


coeeeveeeeee 


Total for above .....- $1,245,637,966.41 
Grand total for state . . . 1,594,296,114.11 
5.9% 
of Ohio's Volume 
ee 3.6% 
° io's Volume of Ohio's Volume 
sumMiT | 
COUNTY STARK MAHONING 
(Akron! | COUNTY COUNTY 
| (Centon) (Youngstown) 
{5331,318,809.80 $225,646,427.04 $94,571,288.26 $58,830,542.02 $56,852,889.81) 


The Compact 


$767,213,956.93—48.2% of Ohio's retail sales 


~Y 
Cleveland Market 


Cleveland 


DEALER 


PLAIN 
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the judges. The judges will be selected 
from route salesmen attending the meeting, 
but I am planning to appoint the judges 
without anybody’s knowledge other than 
the judges themselves. So the contestants 
will never know who acted as judges. 

“The purpose of the sales demonstration 
is not only to tie the route salesman into 
the meeting, but to encourage clear think- 
ing and pointed sales statements. 

“A little rehearsing is recommended on 
the part of the team, and let me suggest 
that you appoint your team of two men 
immediately, give them instructions, and 
suggest that they go to work.” 

Some 78 route salesmen won first 
or second prizes, and over 2,000 bot- 
tlers and route salesmen witnessed the 
demonstrations. 

There was no monotony for the 
audiences, for the sales subjects varied: 
“Moves too slow!” “Don’t have any 
calls.” ‘“Won’t pay deposit.” “Don’t 
have room in cooler.” ‘Got four or 
five bottles that will run me.” And, “I 
don’t make any money on Dr. Pep- 
per.” Each performance proved both 
instructive and entertaining, and gave 
each attending bottler the feeling of 
personally making a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the meeting. Made it his 
meeting. 


Other Enlivening Features 


However, the contests were only a 
part of each of the traveling university 
sessions. Helpful talks, promotion 
ideas, life-size charts, a Texas Centen- 
nial highlights movie, and a get-to- 
gether luncheon were likewise listed 
on the attractive program booklet— 
which had a sail-boat cover with white 
sails showing through the cut-outs on 
a sea blue cover. Sails bore the leg- 
end, “Set your sails for increased sales 
in 1937." Each page in the booklet 
bore out the cruise theme and used 
wavy lines in red to indicate flowing 
water below the repeated line, “Dr. 
Pepper Sails On.” Finding the book- 
let too attractive to discard after the 
one-day sessions, bottlers took them 
home as reminders of the sales 
thoughts advanced on the occasion. 

“Navigators” besides Mr. Ballew 
included J. B. O’Hara, president and 
general manager; S. L. Brown, vice- 
president and production manager; 
W. S. Kilborn, secretary-treasurer; D. 
D. Stephenson, branch manager, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; A. H. Caperton, man- 
ager, department of markets, Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc., New York-Dal- 
las; J. E. Clark, assistant sales man- 
ager, bottling division; John C. Mas- 
senburg, sales manager, Dallas bot- 
tling plant. 

“Such planned-in-advance sales 
meetings, in which the route salesman 
actually participated, put them in the 
right mental attitude,” said Mr. Bal- 
lew. “We know that they increase 
sales—directly. The meetings are 
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In Sixty Days the Harvesting of 306 Million Bushels 
of Wheat Will Begin in Four Prairie States 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Nebraska will produce 
more than 306 million bushels of wheat this year, nearly 
half the nation’s total winter wheat. That’s the official 
government forecast as of April 1. An increase of 37% 
over 1936. 


In less than 60 days upward of 300 million dollars will 
begin to flow into the pockets of Southwestern grain 
growers. 


Here’s wealth that is wealth. Not money produced by 
bookkeeping, market trading or devaluing the dollar. 
Wheat is the staff of life, most nutritious of all grains, 
a world commodity, quoted daily on every market in 
every civilized nation. 


Kansas City is America’s largest primary winter wheat 
market. Kansas is America’s largest wheat-producing 
state. The forecast for Kansas alone this year is 174 
million bushels. 


Remember—only 60 days and harvest begins! 
Shape your advertising now to meet this great surge of 


buying power. Consider how perfectly The Kansas City 
Star provides coverage of America’s winter wheat zone. 


EVENING 314,706 


With a circulation of more than 310,000 copies each 
issue, The Kansas City Star, morning, evening and Sun- 
day, reaches substantially every home in Greater Kansas 
City and 150,000 homes in the urban communities of the 
Kansas City territory. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star goes to farmers. It has 
a paid-in-advance circulation of 479,000 copies each issue, 
largest circulation of all weekly farm publications. 


Daily and Weekly or Sunday and Weekly, The Kansas 
City Star reaches one out of every two homes in Kansas 
and Missouri, exclusive only of St. Louis. 


The Kansas City Star’s advertising rate is lowest per 
thousand copies of all American dailies. The Weekly 
Kansas City Star’s advertising rate holds a like position 
in the farm paper field. Special discounts apply to ad- 
vertising placed in The Daily Star and Weekly Star or 
Sunday Star and Weekly Star. 


This advertisement is a 60-day advance notice to all 
advertisers who desire to share in more than 300 million 
dollars of new spending power, the Southwest's best 
wheat crop since 1931. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 


MORNING 311,413 


SUNDAY 325.647 


. re! AP, 
viewer 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


479.165 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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REWARD 


FOR THE ARREST OF THE 


"ROUTINE- 
RACKETEER! 


The Ediphone will 

pay you 20%—50% 

in added business 
capacity 


Watch out for the Routine-Racketeer! 
He may be stealing your time, holding 
up your plans, killing your energy. 
Ediphone Voice Writing puts the 
Routine-Racketeer “on the spot.” With 
it, you confirm memos, telephone con- 
versations, inter-ofice communications 
immediately. You answer your mail the 
first time you read it. The speedy hand- 
ling of these details arrests the Routine- 
Racketeer —rewards you with 20% to 
50% added business capacity! For de- 
tails of the Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” 
Plan, Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your City, 
oraddress Desk 5.47. 


hens 0.Biinor. 


INCORPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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simple in actuality, but, after all, the 
greatest results in life are usually at- 
tained by simple means, and the ex- 
ercise of ordinary qualities. 

“These for the most part in the car- 
bonated beverage business are: A 
knowledge of what to do, a knowledge 
of how to do it, and a willingness and 
a determination to do it.” 

El Dorado’s ‘Selling in Arkansas” 
skit, which is a model worth keeping 
in sales managers’ files, follows: 

Scene opens. Lum is in the store read- 
ing the newspaper, turns to Dr. Pepper 
“ad” and reads it aloud. 

“This liquid bite goes good at night— 
Aids digestion. If you like a little snack 
at bed-time, try drinking your bite-to-eat. 
Avoid solid food, take liquid instead. Dr. 
Pepper will most always help. Relieves 
that stuffy discomfort. Often it aids 
sweet sleep. Drink your bite to eat—Dr. 
Pepper.” 

Lum—(commenting to himself) Drink 
your bite to eat—Hum—Next thing you 
know they'll be having you to smoke your 


oatmeal in your pipe to get the good out 
of hit.” 


Skeptical Prospect 


Abner enters looking tired 
Lum—Morning, Abner. Nice morning. 
Abner—Taint for me Lum. Lizziebeth 

et a little snack just fore she went to 
bed and she rolled and tumbled all night 
long and I couldn’t sleep a wink. I 
wish I could get her to quit eating every 
night fore she went to bed. 

Lum—Well, ain’t that the funniest thing. 
I jest read about something or other 
like that in this here newspaper, about 
drinking a bite to eat fore you go to bed. 
Says it makes you sleep good. 

Abner—Dad blamed if I ever heerd of 
anybody drinking a bite to eat. I guess 
they picked that up down to the county 
seat. Hain’t nobody in Pine Ridge does 
that. 

Lum—It’s Dr. Pepper, Abner. 

Abner—I knew it tweren’t nobody from 
Pine Ridge. 

Lum—No, no, Abner; I mean hit’s a drink. 
They say hit’s a food. 

Abner—Sumthin’ like soup, I guess. 

Lum—You should have got Lizziebeth a 
Dr. Pepper, Abner. 

Abner—She warn’t that sick, Lum. It was 
jest that she et too much fore she 
went to bed. She didn’t need no doctor, 
sides if she had, I'd gotten our reg’lar 
doctor. ‘ 

Lum—I didn’t mean a real doctor, Abner, 
I mean a drink. 

Abner—Well, you said Dr. Pepper. Ain’t 
he a real doctor? 

Lum—Naw, Abner, hits a bottle drink. 
Remember that time that drummer wuz 
down to Huddleson’s store agiving away 
those samples and Squire Skimp invited 
us down and treated us? 

Abner—Yeah, and we though the Squire 
was gettin’ big hearted. But Lum, re- 
member that drink did taste pretty good, 
even if it didn’t cost Squire nothin’. 

Lum—Yeah, it did taste good. That 
drummer brought his truck by here and 
tried to sell me some, but I told him 
we couldn't afford to handle it. 

Abner—Does hit cost very much, Lum? 

Lum—No, it cost the same as the other 
drinks we get from the county seat. 

Abner—Well, dad blame it, I don’t see 
why we can’t afford it. 


Lum—Well, Abner, we got our box filled 
up with other drinks. 

Abner—Well, jest move some of those 
drinks out of the box. 

Lum—We can’t do that, Abner. We need 
all them different flavors fer our cus- 
tomers. ‘Sides that cooler belongs to 
that bottling works at the county seat, 
and they said we couldn’t put any kind 
of drinks in it but their own. 

Abner—Yeah, yeah. Well, I guess we 
couldn’t sel] none noway. 

Lum—Naw, reckon we couldn't. 

Abner—Well, Lum, I guess you'd better 
get to cleaning up the store. Hit’s your 
time to dust. 

Lum—lIt ain’t no sech, Abner. 
time. I dusted last week. 

Abner—Well, all right, Lum. I ain’t gonna 
argue none this mornin’, cause I don’t 
feel like hit. 

Abner starts dusting and comes 
to checker game 

Abner—Well, I'll be dad blamed, Lum, 
we jest about forgot our checker game. 

Lum comes over to the game 

Lum—I hadn't forgot hit, but I reckon we 
had better git started on hit. 

Abner—Yeah, if we want to finish hit this 
Spring. 

Lum—Yeah, cause it'll be too hot to play 
this Summer. 

Lum and Abner sit down to resume 
the game 

Abner—Hit’s your move, Lum. 

Lum—Hit ain’t no sech, hit’s your move. 
{Eprrors’ Note: Some of the checker ar- 

gument omitted here. If you've ever seen 

a country store game you can imagine it.]} 

Abner—Well, count the marks, that'll tell 
you who's move hit is. 

Lum—Count the marks, count the marks, 
that’s all I heerd since you thought the 
thing up. I grannies, when you hit on 
to sompin a body can use once in a while, 
that’s all they can hear out of you. 


Hit’s your 


Enter: An Unwelcome Salesman 


Lum and Aoner start counting chalk 

marks on board as salesman enters 

bumping into checker board, knocking 
it to the floor. 

Abner—Aw, my goodness, there goes our 
checker game. 

Lum—Dag-nab your hide, young feller, 
look what you've did—jest look what 
you've did. We've been playing on that 
game o’ checker for eight days, and jest 
when I was about to win the game, you 
have to knock over the board. 

Salesman—I'm awfully sorry about— 

Lum—Sorryful nothing. What in tarna- 
tion did you come stumbling in here fer 
anyhow? 

Salesman—I’m (name), salesman for Dr. 
Pepper Bottling Co., distributors of Dr. 
Pepper, the best drink on earth. I was 
in here yesterday to see you, and— 

Abner—Well, if you stumbled in here to 
sell us another brand of sody pop, you 
can jest stumble out—we ain't got no 
room in our cooler. 

Salesman—Now about that cooler problem. 
Your cooler does look a bit small. 

Lum—aAbner never meant the cooler was 
too small, he meant we already had it 
full o’ soda pop. Now skidoo so we 
can start another checker game. . 

Salesman—But I want to start you selling 
Dr. Pepper. ‘ 

Abner—Ain’t I done tole you we ain't got 
no room fer hit in the cooler? 

Salesman—Let me ask you this, Mr. Pea- 
body. If your business increased to @ 
point where you couldn’t take care of 
your trade, would you build a larger 
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building or let those you couldn't serve 
trade somewhere else? 

Abner—Why of course we'd build a bigz- 
ger store building. Wouldn’t we, Lum? 

Lum—Course we would. We'll take care 
of our business, you look out fer yours. 

Salesman—The same thing would apply to 
your drink business. Put in a few 
bottles of Dr. Pepper and your drink 
business will start getting better, then 
let us install one of our Dr. Pepper 
coolers which is larger, more economi- 
= and can be bought on time-payment 
plan. 

Lum—All that sounds mighty good, mister, 
but we got enough different kinds of 
sody pop now. 

ar" aaae you better go try somebody 
else. 


A Similie Helps Convince 


Salesman—Maybe you have enough differ- 
ent kinds of drinks, but are they the best 
drinks, the best sellers? Now you take 
cows— 

Abner—Naw, I don’t want no cows either. 
I got one of the best in the country. 
Salesman—I mean, take them as an ex- 

ample. 

Abner—I won't take them that way either. 
I jest don’t want no more cows. 

Lum—Hesh up, Abner, and let the man 
explain. 

Salesman—Let’s just say you had a bunch 
of ordinary milk cows you were feeding 
and milking. Wouldn't you rather they 
were Jerseys so you would get more 
milk for the amount of feed you were 
giving them, thereby making more sales 
which means more money? 

Lum—Course he had—how much air you 
asking a head fer ‘em——er I mean 
—er—what were we talking about any- 
how? 

Salesman—Dr. Pepper, the best drink on 
earth. I just had a cold bottle of Dr. 
Pepper. There is nothing that peps you 
up more than a good cold bottle of Dr. 
Pepper. 

Abner—Been drinking a Bite to Eat. He 
He. (Laughing.) 

Salesman—Now, Mr. Peabody, you sound 
as if you don’t believe that about drink- 
ing a Bite to Eat. Why, there never 
was a truer statement uttered than that. 

Lum—He’s right, Abner, hit’s right here in 
the newspaper. You don’t have to take 
his word fer it, or my word fer it— 
jest read it fer yourself—Drink a Bite 
to Eat. I seen it in the paper this morn- 
ing. 

Lum picks up newspaper 

Salesman—(Laughingly) Well, Mr. Ed- 
wards, I can go a little stronger in 
proving that to Mr. Peabody. Every 
bottle of Dr. Pepper you drink contains 
about 100 calories of fuel or energy 
units per bottle. 

Abner—Does hit make you sleep good? 

Salesman—Yes, Mr. Peabody, it does. 

Abner—That’s jest what I thought, hit’s 
that dad burned stuff you put in it. 

Salesman—Mr. Peabody, Dr. Pepper is a 
pure, wholesome beverage. It is a blend 
of natural fruit flavors, pure cane sugar 
and sparkling water. It is a real health- 
building drink. Gentlemen, I'd like to 
start my day off right by selling you 
some Dr. Pepper. 

Abner—We don’t want any. We got de- 
posits up on this other company’s bottles. 

Salesman—Surely you won't let a few more 
cents for bottle deposits stand in your 
way of handling the best drink and 
fastest seller you ever tried. Why, in 
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no time I'll bet you'll be getting your. 
money back out of these and putting 
it into more Dr. Pepper bottles. How 
about taking a couple of cases to try 
out? 

Lum—Naw. 
see that 
people. 

Salesman—Do you use much ice in your 
drink box? 

Abner—Lordy, yeah—special in hot wea- 
ther. That's another reason we don't 
want no more soda pop sitting around 
in there, it'll melt up too much ice. 

Salesman—But if you'll stock Dr. Pepper, 
it won't sit around, it'll move. 

Lum—We don’t want any. We still haint 
got room in the cooler. 

Salesman—Did you look over that list of 
coolers and prices I left here yesterday, 
Mr. Edwards? 

Abner—What list of prices? 
hit, Lum. 

Lum—No, Abner, I knew it wouldn’t do 
no good to show you them, ‘cause we 
can’t afford to buy a cooler now. 

Abner—I granny, Lum, a body would think 
I was jest a hired hand around here. 
You never ask me about anything. 

Lum—Dad blame it, Abner, we can’t af- 
ford to pay out good money for jest a 
cooler. We got to use our money to 
buy more flour and lard. 

Salesman—But Mr. Edwards, a cooler that 
pays for itself is a good investment, isn't 
it? 

Lum—Yeah, but who said a cooler could 
pay for hitself? 

Salesman—I'’m going to say that right now. 
In fact, I'll prove it to both of you. 

Abner—Well, hit shore sounds funny. 

Salesman—A Dr. Pepper cooler will cost 
you— 

— you said it paid fer hit- 
self. 


Lum—Shut up, Abner. 


You 
those other 


We better not today. 
box belongs to 


I ain’t seen 


Let him explain. 


The All-Important Close 


Salesman—Well, you proportion the pay- 
ments out over a period of time. Then 
you buy three cases of Dr. Pepper. 
That's enough to start off with, isn’t it? 

Lum—Yeah, reckon so—er—that is, if we 
started. 

Abner—And_ we _hain't 
blamed thing yet. 

Lum-——Shet up, Abner. 
some more. 

Salesman—(Follows detailed story of cost, 
etc.) 

Abner—I doggies, we ought to handle that 
pop, Lum. 

Lum-—Can’t you quit calling the stuff pop 
—this feller says hit’s a health drink. 
Salesman—How about it, Mr. Edwards— 

three or four cases to start with? 

Abner—Yeah, let’s get some, Lum. 

Lum—Well, all right—but you might as 
well send four cases and let us have 
one o' them coolers too; I doggies, if 
we're gonna handle it we might as well 
go about it right. 

Abner—Send us a new opener, too. I’m 
tired opening ‘em up on that nail over 
there. 

Salesman—I sure will. Well, thanks a lot, 
gentlemen. I'll have your four cases and 
new cooler out right away. If you sell 
out before night, give us a ring and we'll 
rush you out some more. 

Abner—Aw, we'll have everybody in town 
drinking yore pop all right. 

Lum—Don’t say pop, Abner—Call it Dr. 
Pepper! 


buying a dad 


Let him explain 


CURTAIN. 
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@ Here is a premium NATURAL— 
Mickey Mouse... Minnie Mouse... 
Donald Duck... Horace Horsecollar 
... Pluto the Pup. All ready to per- 
form for you—to render a perform- 
ance high-spotted by soaring sales. 


Every household needs more glass- 
ware for the iced drinks of the sum- 
mer season; every child will want 
lots of these colorful tumblers. Cap- 
italize on this URGE... translate it 
into the purchase and repurchase of 
your product by using these thin- 
blown sparkling Safedge tumblers. 
The Walt Disney characters in vivid 
colors are fused onto the glass for 
unusual permanence, and every 
glass carries an exclusive guarantee 
against chipping. 


Samples, prices and details of 
successful promotional plans 
upon request. 


LIBBEY 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY... TOLEDO, OHIO 

Chrysler Building, New York ¢ LaSalle- Wacker 

Building, Chicago * Whitney Building, New Orleans 
2 Leader Lane, Toronto 


Distributed also by Owens-Illinois Glass Compeny, 
Toledo, Ohio. Branch offices in principal cities. 
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Renowned 


the World Over 


W,; lor 
Excellent Service 


V4 17 


Year-Around Air-Conditioned Rooms 
for Your Comfort 


ALL PUBLIC ROOMS and a limited 
number of guest rooms will be 


air-conditioned after June Ist 


PALMER 
HOUSE 


STATE STREET AT MONROE 


CHICAGO 
* 


New York Office, Chanin Bldg 


Edward T. Lawless, Manager 
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Marketing Flashes 


fh Solution to the Color Sample Hunt—GE ror 
Sales from Stockholders—Safety Film in Demand 


Alleolor Cabinet 


Heretofore, whenever an art director 
or printing designer wanted to give 
directions on color he _ scrambled 
around to find the exact sample. If he 
located the right one, it was a pains- 
taking task to match it in a large area 
on a layout, a package, or a booklet 
dummy. 

Allcolor Co., New York, comes for- 
ward with the Allcolor Cabinet and 
Allcolor Papers to fill this long felt 
want. The cabinet, in two sizes, con- 
tains 360 colors in two drawers. 
Harmonious colors are next to each 
other; complementary or contrasting 
colors are opposite each other in the 
parallel drawers, Each of the 10 
major colors is subdivided with Mun- 
sell system index guides. The smaller 
cabinet’s sheets are three by five inches; 
in the larger they are 914, by 14 inches. 
Papers are printed in printing inks. 

Paper used is of a selected weight 
to permit easy cutting, pasting, and 
folding. Tempora color or drawing 
ink may be applied with brush or pen. 
From the smaller sheets one chooses 
the color desired, then tailors the pack- 
age or layout from the larger. 


Interior decorators, artists, architects, 


Dealers pay $7.50 for 
this store “Sales- 
Maker,” which is half 
its actual cost, but un- 
less it boosts their 
volume by at least 
25% the money is re- 
funded. So far, how- 
ever, there have been 
practically no refunds. 
Both Plymouth Cord- 
age Co. and hardware 
retailers are entirely 
satisfied. 


and stage designers—as well as admen, 
stylists, and buyers—will welcome All- 
color Cabinets, Arthur S. Allen, presi- 
dent of the firm, anticipates. 


Guaranteed Sales 


Plymouth Cordage Co., rope maker 
of North Plymouth, Mass., is confident 
that its “Sales-Maker” display unit 
brings added business. Dealers and 
Plymouth split the unit’s cost 50-50. 
If it doesn’t elevate sales by at least 
25% the dealer gets his money back. 

To date increases of 100% have 
been frequent, and practically every 
dealer’s volume has been well above 
the 25% minimum. 

The Sales-Maker was originated for 
stores where rope is stored in the base- 
ment and brought up through holes in 
the floor. It shows 12 sizes of rope 
in a floor space of only 34 by 16 
inches. Its metal lacquered construc- 
tion gives durability. A device in the 
rear measures and cuts rope lengths 
automatically. The rear also houses a 
rope-by-the-foot selling chart. 

Plymouth salesmen place the fixture, 
and a mailing piece paves the way for 
them. When they explain what it has 
done, and is guaranteed to do, dealer 
reluctance crumples right up. 
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Statement with a Kick 


General Electric Co. is another in 
the growing parade of corporations 
that put selling power into the stock- 
holders’ dividend reports. In its latest 
quarterly statement “orders received, 
earnings, profits available for divi- 
dends” are set forth. Then the eight- 
page leaflet goes on to picture, price, 
and describe 35 of the nearly 200 GE 
electric home appliances: Refrigerators, 
waffle irons, heating pads, curling 
irons, etc. Stockholders are simultane- 
ously consumers, and it is worthwhile 
to whet their appetite for their own 
company's wares. 

“The General Electric Home Bureau 

. has assisted thousands in planning 
homes in which electricity does the 
work. We invite you to consult it and 
to visit your GE dealer to see how 
easily any house can be changed . . .” 
is a further polite bid for business. 

Finally, the corporation’s radio pro- 
gram is played up as carrying “the 
message of ‘New American’ (an ad 
theme) living to the women of 
America.” 

For suave, intelligent salesmanship 
to hand-picked prospects GE's state- 
ment deserves highly honorable men- 
tion. 


Spra-O-Way 

Spra-O-Way Products Co., Inc., 
Seattle, introduces Spra-O-Way spot 
remover in Pacific Coast newspapers 
and initiates laymen into the art and 
mystery of taking spots from clothes 
in the professional way. An air gun 
spray, it seems is what expert cleaners 
use. Hence this remover comes with 
an atomizer. 

Two bottles of remover are packed 
together, one for spots on silks, the 
other for grease stains. A “Spot Re- 
moving Chart’’ tells how experts work 
on 18 types of stains and spots. The 
chart is also sent by dealers to their 
mailing lists. Brilliant red on a green 
background is the color scheme for 
chart, package and bottle labels. Aid 
agency Carl W. Art, Seattle, learned 
after a survey, that green is seldom 
found on packages for drug store dis- 
tribution. Spra-O-Way is distributed 
— drug and department stores. 

ny emphasizes * ‘A spot can’t ruin 
your in every advertisement. That, 
plus the stand-out package and scien- 
tific method of using, have evoked a 
hearty buying response. 


Hell Wouldn’t Have Him 


That is the name of a truck safety 
film made last year by the Calvin Co. 
for Bruce Dodson & Co., Kansas City 
insurance firm. It was shown to the 
hard-boiled drivers of trucks insured 
by Dodson and aided materially in 


cutting down accidents. 
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In fact, it was so successful in flam- 
ingly depicting the consequences of 
carelessness that scores of other com- 
panies and organizations have asked 
permission to run it. Police depart- 
ments, chambers of commerce, insur- 
ance agencies, motor clubs, and safety 
councils galore are requesting prints of 
“Hell.” 

Therefore Dodson, through Calvin 
Co., is releasing it at a nominal cost to 
any responsible firm or organization. 
The company name is eliminated if 
desired. For Dodson knows that any 
reduction in auto crashes will, in the 
long run, benefit all insurance business. 


New Brooms 


Celluloid Corp. announces a tech- 
nical sales and development division 
to advise users of Protectoid transpar- 
ent packaging materials; and Lumarith 
in sheets, tubes, rolls, and molded 
powders. Millard Demarest, formerly 
of the packaging and plastics division, 
will head the new department, assisted 
by Ralph E. Porzer, who was previous- 
ly with the company’s research labora- 
tories. 

N. H. Hargrave has been appointed 
associate merchandising manager in 
charge of all Walter Baker grocery 
products for General Foods Sales Co. 
H. H. Greene, formerly of the Nestle 


Welder: When housewives buy salad 
dressing the grocer has a chance to sug- 
gest salad ingredients. This counter 
basket of John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, 
makes the suggestion for him in case he 
forgets. Prices may be inserted in the 
white round circles, which thus link up 
related sales. It was produced by Niagara 
Lithograph Co., and a patent is pending. 


Co., succeeds him as assoc. mdsg. mgr. 
of the Walter Baker confectionery line. 

Arthur Dailey becomes asst. ad 
mgr. of the Santa Fe Railway. He was 
recently with Hays, MacFarland & Co., 
Chicago agency, and prior to that with 
J. Walter Thompson. 


DEALERS HANDS. 


NOW 


@ Once you have sold an order to a 
dealer and the delivery has been 
made, you have temporarily lost a 
customer. He can't buy again until he 
has disposed of this stock. 

How can you shorten the interval 
between orders? One sure way is to 
provide your dealers with selling 


helps that will effectively present 
your merchandise to the consumer. 

Donnelley's have developed many 
plans that help move goods out of 
retail outlets so more goods from 
the producer can move in. Why not 
consult us regarding your dealers’ 
consumer problems? 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 EAST 22ND STREET, 


3O5-EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK * 1121 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THESE 


26 HALF-MINUTE 
SKITS ONLY $26 


Why bother with the usual listless 
straight announcements? Here are 
eight series of /> minute action and 
drama announcements used success- 


fully by hundreds in these industries. 


Each one requires only one minute 
of radio station time. The first 30 
nds are devoted to a lively tran- 
ribed dramatic situation. The sec- 


half-minute is for your own 


mmercial made by the station an- 


These 
produced amazing 
dreds of users. They can do 
same for you. 


have 
hun- 
the 


nouncer. transcriptions 


results for 


RADIO PROGRAMS DIVISION 


WALTER BIDDICK COMPANY 
568 Chamber of Commerce 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR SAMPLE RECORD 


GENTLEMEN 


Send me presentation records of the following for 


which I will deposit $1.50 each: ° 
BAKERY OPTOMETRIST 
LSED CAR CREDIT CLOTHING 
—LOAN — DRY CLEANERS 
LAUNDRY —CREDIT JEWELERS 
It is understood any deposit paid will be refunded 
upon return of records prepaid within 30 days. 
SEED... ids dncie Geidene cddaaddantauduunaiieninididreden 
SEY -niccediuasakidadndateecdeusss beeceawice nec 
DE: niedécnddtcabewieueéciie 2, ee 
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===> News 


Should Summer Slump? 


Newspapers, magazines and radio just 
now have one cause in common, They join 
in asserting that advertisers should not go 
on Summer vacation. Although complete 
proof is hard to provide—publication circu- 
lation statements, for example, being usually 
made for six-month periods, and radio cir- 
culation being a variable and still somewhat 
unknown quantity—they have reason to be- 
lieve that the advertising slump is out of 
proportion to the size and ability-to-buy of 
their Summer audiences. 

Outdoor posters, being busiest in the 
Summer, do not face this problem. Busi- 
ness papers have it, but the problems of 
papers in different fields are so dissimilar 
that it is almost impossible to generalize 
about them all as a group. An accountant 
| whose organization looks regularly into the 
| affairs of some 90 business papers, however, 
| has hazarded a guess that the “average’’ 
paper is down 15 to 20% in the Summer 
| from the level of the Spring and the Fall. 


What Makes Summer Slide? 


Just how much the Summer slump in 
magazines, radio and newspapers “should” 
be, on the basis of market obtainable at that 
time, is affected by several factors. Part of 
| the drop in these media is accounted for by 
| the rise in outdoor. Part of the drop in 
urban publications is taken up by the rise 
of media in the mountains and at the shore. 

Generally, however, advertising volume, 
month by month, follows the trend of sales. 
Because people must eat and mend their 
| ailments the year ‘round, food and drug 
store sales do not vary much. Even so, 
people on the whole eat less in the Sum- 
mer. More automobiles are sold in the 
Spring. Many people may spend more 
money in the Summer, for week-ends and 
for annual vacations, but their vacation 
minds usually are made up well in advance. 
They know not only where they will go, 
but what they will wear and take with 
them. 

On the other hand, certain products are 
definitely strongest in the Summer. Among 
these are men’s clothing, women’s dresses, 
electrical appliances, sports wear and sport- 
ing goods, knit underwear, tires, luggage, 
silverware, furniture and floor coverings. 

One factor in the “Summer sales slump” 
is that certain stores have shorter working 
weeks. Many department stores then are on 
a five-day week; many grocery stores close 
earlier on Saturdays. 

Still, people’s routine needs do not go on 
vacation. 

If every month were “normal” it would 
represent exactly 8.5% of a total year’s 
business. According to a study made by 
National Retail Dry Goods Association for 
1935 (this study will be made every two 
years) only three of the 12 approached 
“normality.” April had 8.4, May 8.2, and 
September 8.3. June, with 7.9, was not far 
from this mark, and was better than March, 
7.7. July was down to 6%, however, and 
August to 7. October rose to 9.6; Novem- 
ber was 9.4, and December had nearly 


Seasonal Ups and Downs of Major 
Media Are Leveling Off . . . Spot 


of the Advertising World 


double its “quota,” with 15.1. Averaging 
up, the “Summer slump” of July and Au- 
gust was not so great as the ‘Winter 
slump,” following Christmas. January had 
only 6.6%, and February—worst month of 
the year—5.8. 

Since department stores fill a greater 
variety of human needs and wants than any 
other type of retail outlet, it might be ex- 
pected that advertising volumes generally 
would follow this monthly sales trend. 
Although individual month sales varied 
widely, the four seasons were fairly well 
balanced. Spring had 24.3%; Summer, 
20.9; Fall, 27.3, and Winter 27.5. One 
reason the NRDGA is doing this study 
every two years is because they believe that 
1936 would not prove much different from 
1935. They do not think that next year’s 
study will show much change. 

In the three Spring months of 1936, 
Publishers’ Information Bureau figures indi- 
cate, magazines had an advertising volume 
of $45,234,000. March totaled $14,296,- 
000; April, $15,310,000; May, $15,628,000. 

Although store sales were five-sixths as 
good in the Summer as in the Spring, last 
Summer's magazine advertising was only 
two-thirds as much—$31,114,000. June 
had $12,842,000; July, $9,342,000; August, 
$8,930,000. 

Store sales are greater in the Fall than 
in the Spring, but magazine advertising— 
$42,211,000—totaled less. And in the 
Winter, when stores do best, magazine ad- 
vertising dropped to $32,831,000. (Decem- 
ber, 1936, is added on to January and 
February at the start of last year.) The 
best magazine month last year was May 
which was slightly better than November, 
$15,436,000. December, the best month in 
retail sales, had only $12,901,000, being 
outranked by the three Spring months and 
by October and November. January 
($7,975,000) was lowest of all. 


Papers Least Hurt, Radio Most 


Total newspaper linage (Media Records 
figures for 52 cities, 1936) follows the sales 
curve a bit more closely. Of an annual 
volume of about 1,381,000,000 lines, 366,- 
000,000 appeared in the Spring, 315,000,- 
000 in the Summer, 383,000,000 in the 
Fall, and 317,000,000 in the Winter. The 
ratio of Summer to Spring was almost ex- 
actly the same as that for department store 
sales. Fall, however, was a bit too high 
and Winter too low. October, the strongest 
month in newspaper advertising (136,635,- 
000) ranked second in store sales, and the 
December volume (130,762,000) was about 
half as much as sales would appear to 
justify. 

In total advertising it appears newspapers 
have more to fear from a Winter than a 
Summer slump. February and January were 
lowest, with 91,334,000 and 94,810,000, 
followed by July and August, with 98,498.- 
000 and 99,166,000. + oe 

In general or national advertising in 
newspapers in these cities last year, on the 
other hand, December, with 18,185,000, 
was third from the worst. August had 16,- 
186,000 and January, 17,685,000. October 
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and November, with 27,410,000 and 24,- 
227,000, were best. 

The medium with perhaps the greatest 
Summer problem is radio. Other media 
contract or expand to maintain almost any 
editorial-advertising ratio they wish—or 
must. The radio ‘“book’”’ is always the same. 
In the case of CBS and NBC networks it is 
17 or 18 hours a day. Profitably or other- 
wise, the time must be filled. Radio has 
also the problem of living performers who 
“must” have vacations—for their own sakes 
and perhaps for their listeners’. Many ad- 
vertisers used to be off for three and even 
six months in the warmer part of the year. 

And so radio has been probably the most 
aggressive medium in emphasizing the 
profitability to advertisers of Summertime 
efforts. 

Two ways of doing this have been by 
persuading advertisers to stay on later in 
the Spring and come back earlier in the 
Fall. Their success in the latter respect is 
indicated by the fact that both NBC and 
CBS had their greatest increases in billings, 
from parallel month of the year before, in 
September of last year. These increases 
were respectively 33.4 and 69.2%. Their 
success in the former is shown by billings 
statements for April, 1937. The CBS in- 
crease, from April, 1936, was 33.1%, as 
compared with an increase of 20.8% in 
April a year ago. The NBC increase was 
19.5, as compared with 2.2 a year ago. 

Growing scarcity of radio commercial 
time also is a factor, both in inducing ad- 
vertisers to hold on to their spots the year 
‘round and in getting other advertisers to 
fill them. When Carborundum ended its 
Saturday night show over 18 stations for 
the Summer, on April 17, Ford took it over 
the following Saturday on 89 stations. 
When Hinds’ honey and almond cream 
ended a five-a-week show over 22 stations 
one Friday, Lucky Strike moved in the fol- 
lowing Monday over 89 stations. When 
Ford moved his Friday night show from 
NBC to CBS, NBC filled immediately with 
Fleischmann’s yeast. When Johnson’s wax 
vacated a Monday night spot, Grape-Nuts 
took it over. Summer or no Summer, the 


radio networks have found ways to keep 
things humming. 

Although July and August continued to 
be CBS dullest months last year, they rep- 
resented increases of 42 and 40.2% from 
the year before. The same months showed 
the best gains for the year, up to that time, 
for NBC. The increases of 10 and 19.8%, 
after six months ranging from 7.4 down to 
4.6 up, started an NBC trend toward an 
average increase of 30% in the final four 
months of the year. 

Another factor in network radio’s Sum- 
mer improvement was a study published by 
NBC a year ago titled “The Good New 
Summertime.” It showed, among other 
things, that “only three out of every 100 
adult listeners are away from radios in any 
one week during the Summer.” 

Despite the improvement, Summer was 
still the worst of the four seasons for these 
two network groups last year. Fall led with 
a combined total of $17,076,000. Then 
came Winter, $15,198,000; Spring, $14,- 
215,000, and Summer, $11,204,000. 

But progress is being made. NBC has 
issued a list of its year ‘round advertisers 
(as of April 1, 1937). The number grew 
from one in 1926 to six in 1929 to 17 in 
1933. In the next three years it was re- 
spectively 30, 34 and 40. 


Media Notes 


Stanley A. Ferger, with the advertising 
staff of the Cincinnati Enquirer for more 
than 12 years, has succeeded T. Norman 
Williams, resigned, as advertising director 
of that newspaper. 

George Benneyan, formerly promotion 
manager of the New York Swn and the 
New York American, has joined the New 
York Times, where he will specialize in 
circulation promotion. 

Edward F. Mulligan, formerly with the 
Eastern Advertising Co. and prior to that 
in the advertising department of the New 
York Times, has joined the New York 
sales staff of National Sportsman and 


Hunting & Fishing. 
Dorothy A. Kemble, who originated the 


Some newspaper promotion men are given a desk alongside a linotype machine or 
nudged in between a couple of rolls of paper—but it’s different out in Rockford. 

ere Mrs. Ruth Hanna Simms, of the Morning Star and Register-Republic, provides 
John S. Stafford, her promotion manager, with a spacious, walnut-paneled office over- 
looking the Rock River. Note draperies, soft rug, electric clock (not the punch-in 


variety). 


Sates MANAGEMENT hazards the prediction that many other newspaper 


publishers will come to realize that uninterrupted, high-quality promotion is as essential] 
as ink and paper. 
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Send for a Free Copy of 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


This small magazine, pub- 
lished monthly, aims to give 
news of latest developments 
in market research, with 
authoritative articles by 
men and women who know 
what it is, how it works, 
and what its place is in 


modern business. 


We want you to become ac- 
quainted wit MARKET 
RESEARCH. Obtain a 
free copy by filling in this 


coupon. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please send me a free copy of MARKE' 
RESEARCH. 
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Advertising Investigation Department of 
Macfadden Publications eight years ago, 
has resigned to accept the post of assistant 
editor of the Continuity Acceptance De- 
partment of the National Broadcasting Co 
She will be succeeded at Macfadden by 
W. C. W. Durand, formerly advertising 
manager of Physical Culture Magazine. 


Agency Notes 

Kenyon Stevenson has resigned as man- 
ager of the Battery Sales department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to join the 
staff of Richardson-Oswald, Inc. Mr. 
Stevenson had been with Goodyear for four 
years and prior to that was director of 
advertising for the Armstrong Cork Co. 

E. G. Roos, general sales manager of 
Certain-teed Products Corp., has announced 
that W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
has been appointed to handle all Certain- 
teed products. . . . Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., 
handling the Park & Tilford account, an- 
nounces that the two perfumes, Gardenia 
and Oriental No. 3, retailing at 25 cents, 
will be advertised in women’s magazines 
first and in other media later. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. to Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. . Hoover Ball and Bear- 
ing Co Kirkgasser-Drew, Inc. _ 
Emark Battery Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., to Aitkin-Kynett Co. 


News Pictures for Weeklies 
Associated Weekly Pictorials, Marshall, 
Ind., has been organized to supply news 
picture sections in standard mewspapet 
size to country weeklies and will make 
available to national advertisers a circula- 
tion of home printed weeklies at a cost 
comparable to other types of advertising 


media. The first unit will have a circula- 
tion of approximately 60,000 and will be 
included with 40 or more Indiana weeklies. 


E. L. Shaner Heads Penton 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Penton Publishing Co., E. L. Shaner 
was elected president and treasurer to suc- 
ceed C, J. Stark, resigned. In addition to 
Mr. Shaner, a Purdue engineering graduate 
and since 1929 editor of Steel, the officers 
of the company are John A. Penton, chair- 
man; J. R. Dawley and G. O. Hays, vice- 
presidents, and Frank G. Steinebach, secre- 
tary. 


KMOX Buys Space 
to List Programs 


Station KMOX, St. Louis station of 
CBS, is buying full-column space in the 
St. Louis Star-Times to list all KMOX 
programs, with the sponsors’ names fea- 
tured. In addition, the station runs movie- 
trailers in 22 St. Louis cities. 


Washington News Develops 
Unique Index 

A recent issue of the Washington, 
D. C., Daily News presented for the first 
time a newspaper with a flange index mar- 
gin so that readers almost automatically will 
turn to and pull out the special section 
which is featured. The Hecht Co., Wash- 
ington department store, used a four-page 
section and the flange of this section pro- 
truded a full inch below the other sections 
of the paper. 

The treatment was developed through the 
cooperation of Bert Sarazan, publicity direc- 


MORE ELECTRICITY 
FOR JACKSON 
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ANOTHER LARGE, NEW MARKET AMONG 
THE READERS OF THE CITIZEN PATRIOT 


More than a million dollars is to be spent in Jackson 
and vicinity on a mammoth new rural electrification 
program to add more than 3,000 new electric cus- 
Hook up your advertising to this rapidly 
growing Jackson market with adequate schedules in 
the Jackson Citizen Patriot. Write or call I. A. Klein, 


tomers, 


The other seven Booth 
Michigan Papers Are: 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Journal 
Saginaw News 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Bay City News 


50 East 42nd Street, New York, or John E. Lutz, 435 Ann Arbor News 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for further information. 


The § Booth Papers 


Cover Your Michigan 
Market Outside Detroit 
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Arthur B. Church, president and general 
manager of the Midland Publishing Co.. 
which operates KMBC, Kansas City, is 
an officer of a new company, Midland 
Television, Inc., which has just signed a 
three-year lease for the top three floors 


of the Kansas City Power and Light 
Building. The new company will carry 
on the faesimile activities of KMBC and 
open a new vocational school for radio- 
television engineers. 


tor of the Hecht Co., and credit for the 
idea and its development goes to James 
Sweet of the advertising staff, Howard 
Parish, business manager, and Theodore De 
Peugh, mechanical superintendent, all of the 
News. This new printing technique is 
made possible without the addition of any 
new mechanical equipment or radical ad- 
justment of any machinery. 


Freeman Heads New Firm 


Arthur Freeman has resigned as vice- 
president of Peck Advertising Agency to join 
Milton Stern in forming a new organization 
under the name of Freeman & Stern, Inc., 
which will specialize in sales development 
for chain stores, department store groups 
and manufacturers seeking sales cooperation 
with this type of outlet. Mr. Freeman, a 
co-founder of the Einson-Freeman Co., was 
formerly advertising manager of R. H. 
Macy and Gimbel Bros., New York de- 
partment stores. 


‘Architectural Forum Issues 


Mid-Month News Supplement 


The Architectural Forum has started 
publication of the “Building Reporter,” a 
mid-month news supplement to appear 
regularly between issues of the Forum. This 
tabloid carries latest word of events, new 
products and new faces along the rapidly 
shifting building front, and is edited for 
architects, financiers and building con- 
tractors. A prepaid postcard is enclosed for 
readers to use who want information about 
products advertised or described editorially. 


Advertising’s First News-Letter 


David A. Munro is editing a behind-the- 
scenes type of advertising chronicle in the 
form of a news-letter called “Space & Time 
News-Letter of Advertising.” Like other 
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People Like Pictures 


Official New Picture of President, Cabinet |p Epamee Blaze 


Newspapers — both tab- N aan Se °_ foe he Ae 
loid and standard — give & “On to ‘Madrid, ‘ Tre Yell [Rawat See 
pictures a big play. : 


And now we even have 
picture magazines! 


Small Town families, A 
too, are fond of pictures. = 
GRIT has featured pic- 
tures for the last half 
century. Every issue car- 


Fi = — 


re on Nitrate Ship Menaces Boston Waterfront |e 


ries more than 70 news 
photographs in addition 
to other illustrations. 


| Gotham’s Beauty Queen Mud — SIE — Striker 


By means of a special | Sits Down for Alimony | 


process, GRIT prints from 
the original halftone cuts, 
gets better results. 


- how GRIT handles the news in pictures 


DID YOU KNOW— READ BY 
that more than 30% of all manufac- MORE THAN 500,000 
turing plants in the United States are 


in towns of less than 10,000 popula- SMALL TOWN FAMILIES 
tion? —Nation’s Business EVERY WEEK 


Magazine Type Coverage—Sells Goods With Newspaper Speed 
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) 
Here is a travel coach designed 
by automobile engineers — built by 
skilled automotive craftsmen — and 


equipped by trailer - experienced 
women. Features include double-wall 
construction for all weather comfort, 
airplane-type insulation, auto win- 
dows, bronze screens, coil spring 
beds, and, at your option, commodi- 
ous 2-room effects. Four models,wide 
range of equipment and prices. 


COMMERCIAL COACHES 


We design custom built commercial 
coaches to meet the sales require- 
ments of any manufacturer or jobber. 
Let us give you interesting evidence 
of what others have done in cutting 
sales costs through the use of our spe- 
cially designed commercial coaches. | 


KABIN KOACH CO., INC. 
2257 Scott Lake Road * Pontiac, Mich. 
Without obligation, send me catalogue and 
full information on your passenger and 
commercial coaches. 


Name 
Street 
| City State 
cee cmeaRE sepa ® 


“Thanks a 
Million” 


When you make a man feel 
like this, he’s on the way to 
being made a good customer. 


For more than twenty years 
we have shown aggres- 
sive selling organizations 
how to use Redipoints ef- 
fectively in building 
friendly preference for 
firm, product and service. 


Ask us to outline a 
REDIPOINT 
promotion plan for 
your business. 


BROWN & BIGELOW mate 
Remembrance Advertising Saves Lead 
Saint Paul, Minn. and 


Pockets 


publications of the type, it will be in 
mimeographed form and will accept no ad- 
vertising. The publication starts with a 
circulation limited almost entirely to 
leading Manhattan advertising agencies. 
Through gossip and anecdotes it is designed 
to reveal the processes of advertising’s de- 
cisions and to serve those whose business 
depends on their knowing not only what 
is done, but what is planned. 


H. W. Roper has been appointed man- 

ager of the publicity department of the 

New York News, succeeding L. E. Me- 

Givena who is joining the Lennen & 

Mitchell Advertising Agency. Mr. Roper 

has been assistant manager of the depart- 
ment for nine years. 


Thomas Also Reports 
News of Building 

The Thomas Publishing Co., publishers 
of Thomas’ Register and Industrial Equip- 
ment News, is publishing a monthly tab- 
loid of news and new products for the 
building industries called “Building Prod- 
ucts.” Circulation starts at 50,000 with ad- 
vertising rates at from $89 to $95 per 
1/9th-page units of space, which are the 
standard units of space for this new pub- 
lication. In format and service the pub- 
lication will parallel that of Industrial 
Equipment News in the industrial field. 


| Akron Beacon Journal's 


Three-Way Promotion 


The Akron Beacon Journal through 
weekly full pages in its own paper is pro- 
moting the advantages of newspaper adver- 
tising. Each one of these condensed essays 
develops a phase of tangible or intangible 
service rendered by advertising, and they 
are so phrased as to appeal to the news- 
paper's readers, local advertisers, and 


Conapolite 


FEW PEOPLE REALIZE THE GREAT CONTRIBUTION 
TO HIGHER STANDARDS OF LIVING. HEALTH AND 
ENJOYMENT MADE BY OUR ADVERTISERS @ FROM 
| PRACTICALLY EVERY CORNER OF THE WORLD, 
PRODUCTS ARE GARNERED @ BY SHIP TRAIN 
TRUCK AND PLANE, THEY ARE RUSHED TO CON 
VENIENT STORES AND SHOPS SO THAT ALL MAY, 


| 
AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE BEST THE WORLD OF 
| FERS @ In lke monner the BEACON JOURNAL brings 
to its 72,000 and more daily purchasers, the lotest news 
of the entire world @ Space and time are eliminated and 
we reod in word and photo -almost os it hoppens- the 
events thot ore transpinng ino fast mowing and changing 
| world @ And like the advertiser the Beacon Journal is 
censtantly endeavoring to merit new friends by finer service 


/AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Own end GQRPERATED by AKRON MEW 


makers of nationally advertised products. 

Copy and layout of these advertisements 
is the work of Earl Humphrey, Baker & 
Baker & Associates, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hotel Management Finds 
a “Middletown” 


Just as the Lynds went to Muncie (see 
Significant Trends this issue)Hotel Man- 
agement has gone to another Indiana city, 
Evansville, to find the typical American 
hotel. The July issue of Hotel Manage- 
ment will be devoted entirely to a study 
of the Hotel McCurdy of Evansville. An 
editorial staff writer is spending a month 
taking pictures, checking figures, talking 
with department heads and probably get- 
ting in everyone's hair in an effort to get 
to the very roots of the hotel. The operator, 
Harold Van Orman, has allowed the editors 
to take the hotel to pieces and tell all. 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc. Becomes 
Buchanan and Co., Inc. 

Hanff-Metzger Advertising agency, 
founded in 1913, changes its name to 
Buchanan and Co., Inc., today, May 
15. Thomas S. Buchanan, who has 
been with the firm for 18 years, and 
who became president two years ago, 
continues in that office. 

The organization is moving into 
new and larger quarters at 1501 
Broadway, New York. A ‘‘substantial 
expansion” of personnel has also been 
necessary. Branches are operated in 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Dr. Scholl Increases Ads 


For “Foot Comfort Week” 


Scholl Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and New York, takes black and white 
space in 423 newspapers, gravure in 
51 papers, The American Weekly, 46 
magazines, and spot radio announce- 
ments on 22 stations to push the 21st 
annual “Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort 
Week,” June 5-12. 

Total investment will be from 25 
to 30% larger than last year, reports 
the agency, Donahue & Coe. The 
year's budget is approximately 20% 
larger, with the newspaper increase at 
100%. Throughout the year some 550 
newspapers and 30 magazines are 
used, 


Corrections in April 10 Issue 


Page 792: Through a_ typographical 
error the per capita Effective Buying In- 
come of Portland, Ore., was published as 
$700; the correct figure is $900 and raises 
the city to a tie for eighth place in the 
income rankings of 191 largest cities 
printed on page 690 of the April 10 
Survey of Buying Power. The city of 
Portland is credited with $271,000,000 of 
Effective Buying Income; Multnomah 
County $293,791,000. 

Page 776: Effective Buying Income for 
Dallas County, Texas, was published as 
$395,780,000; the correct figure should be 
$295,780,000. Percentage and per family 
figures for the county printed on the same 
page are correct as they stand. 
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THE ADVERTISING COMMITTEE MEETS 
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CUNFERENCE 
ROOM 


Crucial Spot 


FOR MEDIA “On the List” 


show small town sales moving fast.’ 


A beautifully typed media list is sub- 
mitted to the pride and prejudice, the 
whims, hearsays, beliefs, likes and dis- 
likes of the ADVERTISING COM- 
MITTEE. 


Many of the mediums proposed will 
receive contracts; many won't. The 
Committee’s decision is crucial. 


By order of seniority ‘the list” is 
passed first to the President. The 
“Chief” adjusts his glasses. “Ahem— 
now let’s see. I don’t like but 
the is a good medium for us. 
What do you think?” He turns to his 
Vice-President in charge of sales. 


The Vice-President takes the list, 
scans it. Perhaps he says: “Not enough 
small town coverage. My latest figures 
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The discussion is on, AND THE 
AXIS OF MANEUVER IS SALES, 
SALES, SALES. 


Sales Executives, in the last analysis, 
are in the pivotal position. They are 
the chief coordinators of Markets, 
Merchandise, Media and Men. And 
if you don’t believe a great many of 
them are media-wise there must be a 
lot of Committee Meetings you've 
missed. 


It pays to cultivate Sales Executives, 
through SALES MANAGEMENT; ifs 
their own personal publication. Keep 
them everlastingly posted on the facts 
about your media with emphasis on the 


market for SALES it offers. Theirs is 


often the determining influence. SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


ae 


Manag, 


SALES MANAGEMENT js read by many 
market-minded Advertising Agency 
principals, by many sales-minded Ad- 
vertising Managers, but its major in flu- 
ence lies with the Sales Executives of 
the Nation. 
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Ll. Streamlined Cement Mixer: This tilter 


complished in enhancing a product’s appearance 
by purely minor changes. The only fundamental 
change was in the redesign of the sheet metal 
engine-housing to give a streamlined effect. Paint 
alone does the rest. Wilbur Henry Adams, 
Cleveland designer, did the job for Chain Belt 


cement mixer is proof of what can be ac- 


Co., of Milwaukee. 


DESIGNING TO SELL 


2, Barefaced Piano: Offhand you might think that a plastic piano would 

lack fine tone quality, but Hardman Peck & Co. says its miniature trans- 

parent instrument is musically as good, or better, as any wooden piano. Cora 

Seovil designed it of du Pont Plastacele for modern small apartments. Only 

the ends are of wood, and they are covered with Plastacele. Even hefty 
pianists may trust themselves safely to the plastic bench. 


SB. Award of Merit: Chevrolet Motor dealers who fulfill all requirements 

in the company’s used car sales contest receive this good looking and 

useful desk set. It combines a clock and reading lamp. Especially created 

for Chevrolet by D. H. Glass, Inc., Detroit, it is also available to other Glass 
clients. 


4M, West-O-Therms: Weston Electrical Instrument Co. introduces a pair of 

low-priced thermometers of exceptional attractiveness. At right is a wall 

model for kitchens. It comes in green or ivory Beetle. The price is $1.50. 

On the left is a thermometer for baby’s bath. Dropped into the tub, it floats 

face up, and indicates the exact temperature as well as “Warm, Tepid, Tem- 

perate” or “Cold.” Between baths it hangs on the wall. Also of Beetle, in 
blue or pink, its price is the same. 


« Plastacele: du Pon’t cellulose acetate plastic is particularly suitable for 
storage boxes of all kinds because, in addition to being transparent, it is 
dustproof, moistureproof, non-inflammable, and can be cleaned by merely 
wiping with a damp cloth. When Plastacele hat boxes are piled on the shelf, 
one may see just where each hat is and reach into a lower box without taking 
down the others. The white hat is in a “Slidor” Plastacele box. A sliding 
door is pulled open by a cord. The “Windor” type is made of cardboard 
with a transparent door. It may be snapped apart and laid out flat when not 
in use. Plastacele handkerchief, glove, and flower boxes are tough enough to 
stand hard wear. A firm beaded edge and rows of ribbing around the top 
give them durability. All boxes reproduced are manufactured by Joseph H. 
Meyer Bros. 


6. Modernized Mimeograph: When Walter Dorwin Teague planned to 

redesign the Mimeograph in collaboration with A. B. Dick Co. engineers, 
first consideration was given to appearance. What was accomplished along 
that line is evident by a comparison of the old model with the new. Hardly 
less important was the location of controls. They are grouped within easy 
reach of the operators’ hands. Practically all moving parts are housed. 
Greater speed and simplified operation are further advantages. 

‘ 


SNAP YOUR FINGERS— 


and make salesmen 
OUT OF 6,500 


LOCAL OFFICES 
FIGHT TO SELL 
YOUR PRODUCT! 


N O national advertiser 


has ever been able to afford the co-ordinated 
attack of this influential army of sales promo- 
tion men until now. 


It is a potent force, available as a group 
through only one channel DEALER 
ADVERTISING. This new quarterly has 
become the sales manual of the retail adver- 
tising solicitors of daily and large weekly 
newspapers working out of 6,500. offices across 
the country. 


DEALER ADVERTISING carries the an- 
nouncements, spring, summer, fall and winter, 
of advertising cut and mat services offered for 
local dealer use by a long list of leading na- 
tional advertisers . and instructs space- 
hungry local newspaper advertising salesmen 
how to go into action and follow-up. 


420 Lexington Avenue 


DEALER ADVERTISING 


And this nation-wide sales promotion staff, so 
harnessed to work by DEALER ADVER- 
TISING, continues making contacts between 
the calls of your own men, keeps at the local 
dealer week after week, making suggestions 
for advertising your product, and for counter 
and window display tie-ups to guarantee that 
the space pulls results. 


Add a full quarterly schedule in DEALER 
ADVERTISING to provide dealer sales 
push at the front line of distribution. 


New York City 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


, a Quick Change: Huntley & Palmer, the English biscuit firm, 
had to junk 2,000,000 biscuit tins (at left) because Edward 
VIII was never crowned. The packages were made up long before 
his coronation was canceled, and showed his castles, favorite sports, 
ete. Hastily another coronation souvenir (and biscuit container) 
was designed and executed. Illustrated at right, it shows King 
George and Queen Elizabeth and their children. Thousands of 
loyal subjects who watched the royal procession doubtless munched 
tid-bits from these tins. Center package needed no change. 


RB. Globetrotter: What time is it in Moscow, Madagascar, Vienna, 

or London? Radio devotees and executives of far-flung cor- 
porations may tell by a glance at Warren Telechron’s universal 
clock. Hands tell the time for your particular zone, while the 
revolving outside numeral dise of 24 hours divided into dark for 
P.M. and light for A.M. shows the hour all around the world. 
“Globetrotter” is of walnut with bronze lacquered back and foot 

rest. 


9p. Double Duty: Ohio Carbon Co., Cleveland, equips dealers 

with a display stand and dispenser for its motor brushes. 

Vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, sewing machines, autos—all need 

a carbon brush. The stand makes it simple for the service man 

to pick out a specific brush from the assortment. As may be seen, 

large or small selections fit into the stand. Gair Cleveland Cartons, 
Inc., produced it. 


1@, Real Marble: Synthetic marble tiles have long been on 

the market. Now Vermont Marble Co., Procter, Vt.. offers 

the genuine in standard sizes and grooved on the back similar to 

ceramic tile. “Markwa” is the trade-marked name. Several finishes 

are available for floors and walls, or wherever ordinary tiles are 

used. Marble’s endurance has, of course, been proved through the 
centuries. 


il Yo-Heave-Ho: Cannon Mills is prepared for the Summer 
* bathing season with nautical towels that are an ornament 

to any beach or bathroom. Colors are combinations of blue and 
white, and vermilion and white. The price is about $2.95. 


U2, Young Oldster: Charles E. Hires 

Co., Philadelphia, 64 years in 
business, freshens its bottles in honor of 
an extensive national ad campaign. De- 
signed by Norman Bel Geddes, the mod- 
ern-looking root beer bottles are priced 
at a nickel and a dime. “Lower prices 
for bigger bottles” is the theme. “—And 

better bottles” might be added. 


‘In the News’ means “In Demand” 


RS Te 


The name “Bakelite’™ gives products added news value 


PUBLICATION editors, as well as 
manufacturers of many products, 
recognize the popular appeal of 
retail items made from Bakelite 
Materials. The name “Bakelite” has 
become an accepted standard of 
quality in merchandise. That is one 
reason why products described as 
“Bakelite” so often win a place in 
news columns. 

This publicity value of the Bakelite 
name, and the ready public accep- 
tance of products which bear it, 
are plus values that accompany the 
use of Bakelite Materials. Even 
more important are the improved 
styling. better performance, and 
production savings which these ma- 
terials make possible in a great 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


BAKELITE CORPOR 
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THE MATERIAL 


variety of manufactured articles. 

Bakelite Molded, 
which was employed for the case 
of the Kitchen Kall Timer illus- 


trated, is a strong, durable material 


for example, 


that resists heat, moisture, grease 
and oil. It possesses rich self-con- 
tained color and lustrous surfaces 
that withstand years of service. Be- 
cause it permits accurate reproduc- 
tion of practically any shape with a 
single molding operation, Bakelite 
Molded frequently provides sub- 
stantial economies. 

To learn more about the wide 
range of profitable uses for Bakelite 


Materials. write for detailed book- 


lets 26M. “Bakelite Molded”, and 
26L. “Bakelite Laminated” 


ARK 


cE 


AVENUE, 


West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., 316 Eleventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


LITE 


mumence! tigen tor infinity, or valimited quantity Wrymbol res the infinity 
ember of present ond future vier of Bakelie Corporenon » producte™ 


A THOUSAND 


Kitchen Kall Timer with heat, grease and 
moisture-resistant housing of Bakelite 
Molded. Featured as “Bakelite” (see clip- 
ping above). Product of P.B. Roberts Co. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THINK OF GETTING THOUSAN 
OF PERFECT PICTURES OF A 
OUR PRODUCTS AT SUCH 
TRIFLING COST 


= 


The Da-Lite Challenger 


There Is A 


DA-LITE 


SCREEN 
For Every Visual 


Selling Need 


Da-Lite—the world’s most complete 
line—includes stationary hanging 
screens for training classes, and a 
wide variety of portable models for 
salesmen—of which the Challenger, 
with tripod attached, is the most pop- 


ular ever designed. Surfaces are 
glass-beaded, unless white or silver 
is specified. See at your dealer’s or 


write for catalogue and new reduced 
prices! 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 


Dept. I-S. 2723 No. Crawford Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Sales Executives Pick 
8 Sales Authorities 
to Speak in Chicago 


(Continued from page 975) 


customer research, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, who will explain some 
of his well-tested ideas on using the 
consumer to improve products and 
strengthen selling policies; and Arthur 
H. Little, associate editor, Printers’ 
Ink. 

Merrill B. Sands, vice-president and 
general manager, The Dictaphone 
Sales Corp., New York, will act as 
chairman. 

Headline speaker for the dinner 
Thursday evening has not yet been an- 
nounced. Saunders Norvell, chairman 
of the Federation, ‘dean’ of American 
sales executives, will serve as toast- 
master. 

Friday morning sessions will be 
devoted to “bread and butter prob- 
lems” in marketing and will feature 
four speakers. K. N. Merritt, general 
sales manager, Railway Express 
Agency, will talk on “Organizing for 
Better Sales Results. W. V. Ballew, 


general sales manager, Dr. Pepper Co., 
discuss 


Dallas, will 


“Developin 2g 


Colonel T. Russ Hill, president, Rexair, 

Inc., Detroit, will dish up one of his 

timely inspirational messages at the 
Thursday morning session. 


Teamwork and Enthusiasm in the: 
Sales Organization.” “Getting the 
Most Out of the Sales Organization’’ 
is the subject Dave Hearsh, vice-presi- 
dent, Berkowitz Envelope Co., St. 
Louis, and Carl Wollner, president, 
Panther Oil & Grease Manufacturing 
Co., Ft. Worth, will have as his theme, 
“Concrete Roads to Sales Manage- 
ment.” 

Charles E. Osterkamp, sales man- 
aget, Roberts, Johnson & Rand, St. 
Louis, will lead this session. 

Attendance is not limited to mem- 
bers of the National Federation, or 
the Chicago Sales Executives Club. 
Anyone actively engaged in marketing 
will be welcomed. 


Life Companies Talk 
to Women in Drive 


in 734 Newspapers 


Fifth annual observance of na- 
tional “Life Insurance Week,” May 
17-22—to involve an expenditure of 
$100,000 in 734 daily newspapers in 
401 cities—will be directed primarily 
at present and potential women pol- 
icyholders. 

The program is sponsored by 140 
life insurance companies through an 
executive committee headed by 
George L. Hunt, New England Mut- 
ual Life Insurance Company, and an 
advertising subcommittee headed by 
Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

It is expected that local under- 
writers and groups will spend an ad- 
ditional $100,000 in local newspaper 
advertising during the week. 

With only 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, it will be emphasized, the 
United States has more than 70 per 
cent of the world’s life insurance. 
Total amount in force in this coun- 
try is $104,000,000,000. This is 
owned by 64,000,000 policyholders, 
about half of the U. S. population. 

Proportion of women to _ total 
American policyholders has increased 
from 3 per cent in 1915 to 26 per 
cent. Several of the ads, which range 
in size from 1,000 lines down, will 
show women in illustrations, and a 
booklet to be distributed by under- 
writers will appeal particularly to 
them. Young & Rubicam is agency. 


W. T. Grant Stores Start 


First National Ad Campaign 


W. T. Grant Co., whose 478 
stores reported sales of some $100,- 
000,000 last year, will embark on its 
first national advertising effort with a 
series of full color pages in The 
American Weekly. According to 
James C. McGrath, advertising man- 
ager, the national campaign will not 
replace, but rather supplement the 
“consistent use of local store news- 
paper advertising.” | 

Combining an institutional theme 
with merchandise selling copy, the 
series stresses the idea that Grant 
stores are still operating on the policy 
established by Founder W. T. Grant 
30 years ago: “Not how much I can 
get for myself, but how much I can 
give to my customers.” Specific arti- 
cles of merchandise are featured in 
each ad, together with a list of stores 
“nearest you.” N. W. Ayer & Son is 
in charge of the account. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


New Additions to the 
Business Book Shelf 


“Tested Sales Thoughts.” By H. Bert- 
ram Lewis. Published by Strawberry-Hill 
Press, Inc., New York. 

“More for Your Money.” By H. Ben- 
nett, F.A.I.C. Published by the Chemical 
tg Co. of New York, Inc. Price 

ry 


“British Methods of Industrial Peace.” 
By Ducksoo Chang. Published by Colum- 
oe University Press, New York. Price 
4.25. 


“Organization and Operation of the Ad- 
vertising Department, Vol. II.’ Published 
by the Association of National Advertisers, 
New York. Price $3.00. 

“Why Salesmen Get Fired.’ By H. M. 
Appel. Published by Hillman-Curl, Inc., 
New York. Price $1.00. 


“The Recovery Problem in the United 
States.” Published by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. Price $4.00. 

“Going to Make a Speech?” By E. S&. 
Elmo Lewis. Published by the Ronald 
Press Co., New York. Price $3.00. 


“The Fight for Truth in Advertising.” 
By H. J. Kenner. Published by Round 
Table Press, Inc., New York. Price $2.50. 

“Advertising and Selling Food to Quan- 
tity Cookery Kitchens.’ By J. O. Dahl. 
Published by the Hospitality Guild, Stam- 
ford, Conn. Price 50 cents. 

“A Preface to Advertising.” By Mark 
O'Dea. Published by Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. Price 
$2.00. 

“Successful Salesmanship.” By Paul W. 
Ivey. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York . Price $5.00. 


“1134-1935 Food Products Directory of 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States.” Published by W. J. McCamman, 
San Francisco, Calif. Price $6.50. 

“Planning Profitable Hotel Advertising.” 
By Charles K. Swafford. Published by The 
Dahl's, Stamford, Conn. Price 50 cents. 


“The Untold Stories of Business.” By 
Humphrey B. Neill. Published by the 
Kingsport Press, Inc., New York. Price 
$1.00. 

"What About Radio?” By Kenneth M. 
Goode. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price $2.75. 


“The Technique of Marketing Research.” 
Prepared by the committee on Marketing 
Research of the American Marketing So- 
ciety, Ferdinand C. Wheeler, chairman. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. Price $4.00. 

The American Marketing Society has here 
made a thorough presentation of the scien- 
tific approach to market research, written to 


The Gasoline Retailer 


DEATH 
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meet the needs both of business men and 
of students of marketing. The book covers 
the entire field of research, from analysis 
of the problem through collection and or- 
ganization of data to the presentation of 
results, and is elaborately illustrated with 


charts showing the definite procedure of 
market research. Problems that arise in 
connection with marketing policies, prod- 
ucts, the market itself, and methods and 
means of reaching it are all clearly outlined 
and developed. 


FOR LOWCOST Bl SALES RESULTS 


product. 
good enough. 


specified. 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Protect Your Window Display Investment 


On the character of your window display installations you 
have at stake not only the cost of your window displays, 
but, to a large extent, the cost of your sales and other 
advertising programs. 

Your window displays are your closest contact with the 
public, the point at which the interest created by your 
advertising is converted into new purchasers of your 
Logically, only the best installation service is 


We handle over 56% of the country’s window display 
installation business because we secure the choicest loca- 
tions, and install all displays uniformly and in the time 


For a copy of “Window Advertising” and list of 142 
Associate Offices, covering 6,087 cities and towns, write 


WINDOW ADVERTISINC, INC. AND ASSOCIATES 


560 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


and the 


Ve wece 


You are at your best, at your desk 


Corree GRILL Apoiel , EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
Garage Service. dil air SAINT LOUIS x * * 


register at the’ Mayfair until you 


or on the road, when you are depart — they are yours, at rea- 

properly supplied with the ma- sonable rates. Over fifty per cent 

terials of good living—fine food, of all our rooms rent for $3.50 

3 restful sleep, courteous treat- or less, single; $5.00 or less, 
Restaurants ment, and pleasant surroundings. double. Private bath, circulating 
THE Hotel Mayfair stands ready to _ ice-water, radio, and other wanted 
Mayrarr Room previde them in Saint Louis. At — refinements. Air-conditioned lob- 
— all times —from the moment you _ bies, lounges and restaurants. 


| HOTEL LENNOX— Only One Block Over— Same Management _ 


| 
-— 
] 


aod 


WINNIPEG 
LONDON, fag. 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


2 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED +» ADVERTISING AGENTS % 
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Meet your client 
by the sea 


at 


CHALF ONTE- 
HADDON 


HALL 


+ In the friendly surround- 
+) ings of these beach-front 
+ hotels, away from big- 
4 city distractions, you can 
accomplish much more 
with a client, Cheerful, 
modern meeting rooms. 
An Ocean Deck for sun- 
ning between sessions. 
Refreshing food. Com- 
fortable accommodations. 
Moderate rates. 


Sooo oareeaaaee 


| Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 


meee | OS | ATS 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize y 4 
and brochure, ‘“‘Infornration 


on Sales 
(peration,”’ furnished to sales and m. -- 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Sales Management Binders 


Are Now Available 


Are you keeping a complete file of SALES 
MANAGEMENT for ready reference as specific 
problems arise? 


Binders enable you to do this with a minimum 
of time and trouble. Each holding thirteen 
issues, these binders are specially priced at 
only $1.00 each. 


Orders filled promptly. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Applause for “Farm Market” 


I have read with intense interest an 
article in the April issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT entitled “Taking Some of the Mys- 
tery Out of the Farm Market.’ Congratula- 
tions to SALES MANAGEMENT on this timely, 
factual, common sense story. 

Mr. Salisbury’s presentation of the sub- 
ject directs attention to the old and some- 
times forgotten truth that agriculture is 
truly the basic industry, and indirectly it 
indicates that the measure of recovery at- 
tained to date has been due largely to im- 
provement of the economic position of agri- 
culture. When the farmers’ buying power 
increases, all other groups receive the bene- 
fit. Your index of retail sales in small 
towns and rural areas shows beyond a doubt 
that the buying in these areas has been 
largely responsible for the increase in fac- 
tory production since 1933. ... 

J. J. Lacey, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Chicago, Ill. 


I enjoyed reading your article in the cur- 
rent issue of SALES MANAGEMENT entitled, 
“Taking Some of the Mystery Out of the 
Farm Market.” . It has always seemed 
silly and unnecessary to me to sweat over 
the preparation of an advertisement, trying 
to get the “farm atmosphere,” when the 
man who reads it lives fairly close to a 
large town, listens to the same radio pro- 
grams that I do, sees the same moving pic- 
tures that I do (many times weeks before 
they get to New York), gets the big city 
newspapers, and really knows more about 
the functioning of the National Government 
better than the average city dweller. 

If the farm atmosphere was thought nec- 
essary in all advertising media, the radio 
people would have a terrible time. As a 
matter of fact, my experience has been that 
the only difference in a radio message 
broadcast over a network is that the farm 
listener is more receptive and responds more 
quickly than those who live in cities... . 

J. P. Durry, 
Anthracite Industries, 
New York City. 


The article (“Taking Some of the Mys- 
tery Out of the Farm Market’’) in the cur- 


Inc.,« 


rent issue is a jim-dandy and what you say 
rings as sound as a bell. . . . Other than in 
connection with certain specific types of 
equipment used for farm production, I don’t 
see that the farmer should ever be regarded 
as anything other than a perfectly normal 
consumer. Did you ever think that the 
majority of men in advertising today repre- 
sent the second generation removed from 
the R. F. D. routes? That, in part, is why 
there is so much misconception and misin- 
formation about the farmer and his method 
of living. 

ALLEN RUCKER, 

The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Congratulations! Your removal of some 
of the mystery from the farm market is 
beautifully done in the April 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. I like the straight- 
forward, hard-hitting presentation of facts. 


J. T. MILLER, 
Meredith Publishing Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


I congratulate you on your current series 
of articles dealing with the farm market. 6 9 
They represent the best interpretation of it 
I have ever seen in a business publication. 

FOWLER DUGGER, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Is This the Real “First”? 

Glancing through the January 15, 1937, 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, we noticed 
an article headed “Rebel in the Banks.” 
This article dealt with the introduction of 
comic advertising by a bank in Kansas City 
and stated that this “gives the bank the dis- 
tinction of being among the first, if not the 
first, to appear in the human, homely garb 
of just another local business.” 

This agency has felt for a long time that 
bank advertising needs something to make it 
human, so when we acquired The City Bank 
of this city as a client, a campaign on just 
such lines was started on the comic page of 
Washington’s only tabloid-size newspaper. 
Several proofs are enclosed. 

Continual gains in the Personal Loan and 
Automobile Loan departments of this bank 


WAT MAKES YORE HO’ PF HE KNOWS /M AIMIN' TO 
xo BODAcIOUSLY sOerowFul AGIT AN AUTY; ,MOB! 
f 5 puevaee AT 


ae 
AUTO FINANCING 


A quick, dignified new and used 
car financing plan available to all 
NO CO-MAKERS NEEDFD 
12 te 18 MONTHS 2O PAY 
Compare our rates before financing— 
less than 24-hour service 
SIX CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Another bank laughs at tradition. 


Established 1906 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


proved that the public is glad that banks 
are human after all. 

This campaign started back in September, 
1935, and ran continuously for over one 
year. At present, a different style campaign 
is being used, but we would not hesitate a 
moment in going back to the comic style 
advertisements if the objective of the adver- 
tising warrants it. 

Does that make The City 
pioneer—or not? 

STEPHEN I. SMITH, 
Henry J. Kaufman, Advertising, 
Washington, D. C. 


And Are These the “Only”? 


We noticed in your April 20 issue an 
interesting story on Miss Gretta Griffis, 
“the world’s only blind cooking school 
demonstrator.” 

It was a coincidence that on this same 
week we were featuring two girl students 
from our local Wisconsin State School for 
the Blind at our weekly Community Cookery 
Course. 

We are enclosing tearsheets of publicity 
which was run on this particular session 

. . the girls without any previous training 
or experience put on an outstanding demon- 
stration. Each of them prepared a complete 
meal, doing all the work herself. It was 
especially interesting to watch one of the 
girls, only 13 years old, after preparing the 
meal, wash her hands, walk over to the 
piano, and deliver a difficult musical selec- 
tion. 


Bank the 


MARGARET M. MOONEY, 
National Advertising Manager, 
The Janesville Gazette, 
Janesville, Wis. 

(The hazards of calling anything the 
“first” or the “only” are practically unlim- 
ited . . . all credit to Janesville’s blind 
cooks —THE Epirors.) 


Wanted: Letter Liveliness 


We get quite a kick out of the editorial 
by Mr. Aurner (“Five Reasons Why Our 
Business Letters Bore People to Death’’) 


It does seem quite strange that people 
still persist in using the tactics mentioned 
in Mr. Aurner’s article. If more people 
would read this article, it would educate 
the business man who has a lot of corre- 
spondence to the fact that the more live a 
verbal conversation a letter sounds, the more 
effective it is, regardless of what you are 
trying to sell. 

C. F. McLEIsH, 

Manager Factory Supply Dept., 
The National Mill Supply Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Thompson Fan Mail 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 

I want you to know that I thoroughly 
enjoy your “Scratch-Pad” . . . in fact, I 
have even gone so far as to use some of the 
items in our “Densol Newsette,” giving 
credit to the Scratch-Pad for such plagiar- 
ae 

H. C. MARBLE, 
President, 
The Densol Paint Co., 
South Park, Ohio. 
_(O. K., Mr. Marble. Literary Digest 
likes to quote us, too!—THT.) 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 

_ I notice you made... in the April 20 
issue . . . a subtle request for fan mail. As 
this department sends out quite a few form 
letters, I would be very glad to leave in- 
structions to mail you fifteen or twenty 
every time we send out a batch, providing 
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you pay the postage. . . . If you open them 
yourself, no one will know the difference! 
T. B. Toms, 
Wholesale Division Megr., 
Republic Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(No, I don’t think I could use your 
canned fan-mail service . . . the bona fide 
roses and eggs are much more fun.—THT.) 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 

In the first place, I don’t like it—that 
you're frightened; and in the second place, 
I think you are just like the rest of us guys 
worrying about nothing. 

Your “Scratch-Pad” is one of the bright 
spots of each issue. The item that tickled 
me most in the April issue was the para- 
graph on Nicholson files. Being somewhat 
of an advertising man myself, that brought 
forth a rousing belly laugh. .. . 

Don’t be frightened, discouraged, or wor- 
ried, fellow—just keep up the good work! 

D. F. RAIHLE, 
Secretary, 
Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
(You see, Mr. Tomb?—THT.) 


Rand Joins Razor Fight; 
Schick, Packard Sales Soar 
(Continued from page 1001) 


ington shaver, with an ivory handle, 
etc., will sell for $16. The others 
seem to range from $7.45 to $17.50. 
Usually, the smaller manufacturers sell 
at a lower price. Schick was sold at 


$25 until the price was reduced to 
$15 in 1933. 

Some men like electric shavers and 
some don’t. Enough do, however, and 
enough more are being attracted to 
them every day to make it appear that 
this five-year-old industry may do a 
volume of $30,000,000 or more this 
year. 

Col. Jacob Schick, meanwhile, is de- - 
termined—not only through sales and 
advertising but through the courts—to 
keep on top. He has applied in the 
Circuit Court for a rehearing of the 
case. In the current decision two of 
the judges were against and one for 
him. One reason Col. Schick believes 
his ground is solid, and that a rehear- 
ing in this court or appeal to higher 
courts will prove basic originality of 
his patents and infringement by Pack- 
ard, is that, says he, two days after 
Packard won the decision Packard 
came to him seeking a license to 
make his razor! 


Seagram Promotes Goes 


R. E. Goes has been promoted from 
eastern division sales manager to general 
sales manager of Seagram-Distillers Corp. 
This is his second advancement within a 
year. He joined the organization three and 
a half years ago as New England district 
manager. As g.s.m. Mr. Goes will direct 
Seagram’s six divisions, with three offices 
in New York, and one in Chicago, San 
Francisco and New Orleans. 
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MANY FINE PEOPLE 
HAVE PRAISED 


the world of ease and comfort—the genial 
atmosphere of the world’s largest hotel. 
When you come to The Stevens, you'll find 
their stories true. This good will is the result 
of the constant effort of our entire staff to 
make the most discerning traveler feel at home. 
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OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


No Guff, No High-Hat Claims 
Just Honest Sincerity in This 


Every once in a while I run across a 
simple, forceful letter that demonstrates 
one of my pet themes—the power of re- 
straint. Too few of us realize that by 
avoiding superlatives we actually strengthen 
our message. But see for yourself if that 
isn't the case in this example, written by 
W. A. Allen, sales promotion manager 
of The Wm. Schollhorn Co., makers of 
Bernard Special Purpose Tools. Person- 
ally, if I were in the market for pruning 
shears, this is the letter that would get my 
business. How do 
you feel about it? 


“(Reading time 
two minutes) 
“Good Morning: 


“I'd like to talk 
with you for just 
a few minutes 
about pruning 
shears. I wouldn't 
bother you if I 
didn’t believe I 
have something to 
say that may add a 
few dollars to your 
monthly profits. 

“There's an aw- 
ful lot of bunk to the pruning shear busi- 
ness, and probably we manufacturers are to 
blame. Someone said recently, ‘Price 
doesn’t mean anything to a pruning shear.’ 
You know you can buy pruning shears at 
any price you want to pay. Nobody ever 
made money selling ‘cheap’ pruning shears. 
You haven’t—we haven’t—no one has. So 
let's forget the price question as such and 
consider pruning shears on the basis of 
value and utility. 

“Bernard products have always meant 
value. No one has ever even put up an 
argument on that score. So, when we put 
the name Bernard on pruning shears you 
can bet we don’t take any chances on 
spoiling our reputation for value. So our 
pruning shears have real value. 


“We've been making pruning shears for 
as long as almost anyone. Our present 
line is the result of what you buyers and 
users all over the country have told us 
was right. Improvements have been made 
as the need was indicated. So, if you and 
the users are right, our line must be right. 
So we have the value and utility. 

“As for eye appeal: We have good fin- 
ishes; as good if not better than any 
others. And we have the color on the 
pruning shears, plus color displays. To 
value and utility, add eye appeal. 

“We have a conveniently small unit 
packing: six pairs. A small enough invest- 
ment for any dealer. 

“An additional feature of our No. 75 
Lopwell pruning shear is the individual 
corrugated box for easy handling and 
shipping Then, the unit package of six 
contains a two-sided display card that 
easily converts the outside carton into a 


Maxwell Droke 
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display stand Has ‘eye and buy’ appeal. 

“Oh, yes: About our prices? You'll 
find them on the attached sample catalog 
page. They are not the lowest prices, nor 
the highest, but at a level to insure real 
value and give you some profit. They are 
prices that buyers are willing to pay for 
value. 

“On the basis of the foregoing, we'd 
like your order for as many Bernard prun- 
ing shears as you can in turn sell to your 
customers. 

“May we have it now?” 


Do You Favor Plunging Right 
in Without Usual Salutation? 


Mr. Robert K. Orr, who has conducted 
many experiments with letters and letter 
forms, sends me a report on a number of 
tests relating to salutations in business let- 
ters. These tests were conducted among 
students in night schools and in advertising 
and sales clubs. 

An interesting point, to me, is that the 
younger generation, on the whole, appears 
to favor the elimination of all salutation 
forms on routine business letters. On 
personal and semi-personal letters the 
youngsters, too, are more inclined to ex- 
periment with unique forms, such as 
“Good Morning, Mr. Blank” in place of 
“Dear Sir:” or “Dear Mr. Blank.” There 
is also considerable sentiment among 
them in favor of eliminating the salutation, 
and repeating the addressee’s name in the 
first sentence, thus: 

Mr. B. C. Pond, Mgr., 
Gregory, Mayer & Thom, 
Lansing, Mich. 

I shall appreciate it very much. 
Mr. Pond 2 

Older men, it appears, are much more 
inclined to stick with the generally ac- 
cepted correspondence forms that have seen 
service for generations. However, Mr. Orr 
finds that where he personally talks to these 
groups, making an argument in favor of 
the elimination of salutations “in order to 
neutralize the prejudice in favor of the 
salutation,” a majority usually vote to do 
away with salutations on such forms as the 
following: ’ 

Gregory, Mayer, & Thom, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Please ship us the following . 

I do not undertake to interpret these 
surveys. They probably are not sufficiently 
comprehensive to prove anything very con- 
clusively. But at the risk of dating myself. 
I still trail along with those who prefer 
the salutation. As I have explained before, 
I am willing to concede that the salutation 
is probably a more or less useless en- 
cumbrance: but nevertheless it is_ still 
rather disconcerting to encounter a letter 
that begins abruptly without the accepted 
formality. 

For much the same reason, I dislike 
“trick” forms, such as the two examples 
cited. They place too much emphasis, I 
think, upon an unimportant detail, and 
tend to distract attention from the meat of 
the message. 


Get a Man’s Name Correct or 
Risk Insulting Him for Life 


A pertinent reminder from my friend 
Phil Mann, of the York Composition Co.: 

“The other morning I received an en- 
velope containing a catalog. It was 
addressed to a man who had not been asso- 
ciated with the company for seven years. 
The catalog offered “guaranteed accurate”’ 
mailing lists! 

“And there was the card with my initials 
wrong, and name misspelled. Not to men- 
tion the personalized form letter with the 
right name but the wrong title. 

“There were four identical mailings—one 
addressed to me, three to people who had 
no interest in them, and were passing them 
along. 

“There were seven miscellaneous pieces 
addressed to the company and forwarded to 
me because the mailing clerk didn’t know 
what to do with them. 

“Fourteen pieces of mail which failed to 
do their jobs! 

“I did a lot of thinking about mailing 
lists that day! And before it ended I'd 
set the machinery in motion to double-check 
our mailing list from beginning to end!” 

And that might not be a bad suggestion 
for all of us. I'd recommend especially a 
campaign to ferret out imaccuracies in 
initials and the spelling of proper names. 
Take a section of your list some of these 
days and just see how many errors you can 
find, from your own personal knowledge 
of the individuals listed. You may get a 
shock! 

Remember, a man’s name is his most 
prized personal possession. It is instinctively 
annoying to him to be addressed incor- 
rectly. Getting a man’s mame on your list 
is important. But getting it right is equally 
important. Don’t delude yourself that your 
list is perfect, simply because the post 
office doesn’t return your mail as ‘“‘unde- 
liverable.” If the street address is approx- 
imately correct, Mr. John K. Jones, may 
eventually receive an envelope addressed to 
“John L. Joles’—but you face an increased 
handicap in landing an order. 

I know, because a few months ago, 
when I was buying some real estate I broke 
off negotiations with a broker who, having 
been thrice corrected, insisted upon calling 
me “Mr. Drake.” Drake is an_ illustrious 
name—but it doesn’t happen to be mine. I 
figured that a chap as dumb as that couldn't 
have anything to offer that would be of 
much interest to me. 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 
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Organization News 


Rochester 


The Sales Managers Club of Rochester 
last week heard a discussion on ‘Correct 
English, Its Importance in Selling,” by 
Miss Lula B. Coleman, New York State 
director, Educational Service Bureau, Miller 
System of Correct English. Miss Coleman 
based her talk on the belief that selling 
without the power of expression hampers 
salesmen in conducting sales interviews and 
in closing sales with ease and confidence. 
At the conclusion of her discussion she 
conducted a test on members of the club as 
to their own ability 'to express themselves 
effectively. 

T. B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper Co., 
presented the following salient points on 
“The Job of Sales Management,” at the 
April 30 meeting of the Rochester club: 
(1) Future profits will come from men, 
not machines. (2) There is considerable 
waste in human raw material in selling and 
in other phases of American business. 
(3) Merchandise production and selective 
selling, rather than mass production with 
“hit-and-miss” selling practices, are 
followed by enterprising concerns today. 
(4) Sales managers are lazy. A great pro- 
portion of the profession are still directing 
their jobs from their desks. (5) Sales 
managers and other business executives 
have a responsibility in training junior 
executives to do a better job than they have 
done. Sales managers will thereby raise a 
monument to themselves and make a worth- 
while contribution to the success of 
business. 


Chicago 


Robert Wesley Dawson, vice-president, 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., in charge 
of Chicago office, was recently elected 
president of the Chicago Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. 


San Francisco 


The San Francisco Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation was host to the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Northern California last 
week on the occasion of the two organiza- 
tion’s annual get-together. An evening's 
program was devoted to a debate on 
“What Ails U.S. and If So Why?” 
followed by two comic discussions by 
NBC artists on “Sales Managers, What I 
Think of Them” and “Purchasing Agents, 
What I Think of Them.” 


New York 


“Major Considerations in Today's Space 
Buying” was the subject for discussion at 
the May 10 dinner meeting of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, New York 
chapter of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. P. L. Thompson, presi- 
dent, Audit Bureau of Circulation and 
director of public relations, Western Elec- 
tric Co., spoke for the advertisers; Allen 
Billingsley, president, Fuller & Smith and 
Ross, Inc., represented the advertising 
agencies; and Malcolm Muir, president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., spoke for the 
publishers. 


Members of the New York Management 
Council heard Prof. C. C. Balderston, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, speak on “The Wagner Act and 
Wage Policy” at the Council’s May 4 
meeting, at Metal Products Exhibits, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. 
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Last week's Sales Symposium of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York was 
devoted to discussions from the floor of 
““Ho-Hum Crashers.” Members of the club 
described at this meeting the best stunts 
and methods they had ever heard for 
“Getting in the Door’ or “Getting the 
Prospect’s Ear.” 


The Mail Advertising Service Association 
of New York will celebrate its 17th anni- 
versary with its annual mass meeting 
luncheon at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, May 18. 

Theme of the meeting's discussions will 
be the power of letters. Key speaker will 
be Earle A. Buckley, Earle A. Buckley 
Organization, Philadelphia, who will speak 
on “The ‘No-Sales’ Theory of Letter 
Writing.” 


St. Louis 


K. N. Merritt, general sales manager, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., spoke re- 
cently before the Sales Managers’ Bureau 
of St. Louis on “The Theory and Practice 
of Building Salesmanship.” 


National 


The National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives is holding its annual meeting, June 
3-4, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Further 
plans for the meeting are discussed else- 
where in this issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies met recently at White Sulphur 


‘Springs for its annual convention and 


elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Chairman of the board, Henry 
Eckhardt, president, Kenyon and Eckhardt, 
Inc.; vice-president, Shelley Tracy, presi- 
dent, Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc.; secretary, 
H. M. Dancer, executive vice-president, 
Henri, Hurst and McDonald, Inc. E. De- 
Witt Hill, vice-president, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., was re-elected treasurer. 

John Benson continues as president of 
AAAA and Frederic R. Gamble as execu- 
tive secretary, both having been elected last 
year for a four-year term. 


The Association of National Advertisers, 
at its semi-annual meeting recently at Hot 
Springs, Va., devoted three days to dis- 
cussions of legal decisions affecting adver- 
tising, legislation, media, distribution, sales 
promotion and public and employe rela- 
tions. 

Among important speakers who took 
part in the meeting were the following: 
W. A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc.; M. H. Leister, Sun Oil Co.; 
Frank E. Tripp, general manager, Gannett 
Newspapers; A. B. V. Geoghegan, vice- 
president and media director, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc.; C. H. Lang, General Elec- 
tric Co.; Allan Brown, Bakelite Corp.; 
Dwight L. Monaco, production manager, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; J. L. Grimes, 
Wheeling Steel Corp.; Julius $. Holl, Link- 
Belt Co.; Keith J. Evans, Inland Steel Co.; 
D. P. Smelser, Procter & Gamble Co.; 
John J. Karol, director of market research, 
Columbia Broadcasting System; L. D. H. 
Weld, chairman, technical committee, Joint 
Committee on Radio Research; William B. 
Warner, McCall Corp.; Arthur Cobb, Jr., 
treasurer, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc.; Kenneth 
Laird, Weco Products Co.; Marvin Bower, 
McKinsey, Willington & Co.; Arthur 
Ramsdell, Ramsdell & Hasse; Dr. Miller 
McClintock, National Window Display 
Research, and Harry Batten, president, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


For the First 
Three Months 
of 1937, The 


Miami Herald 
was 


..- and 6 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE FOR ALL 
MORNING, EVENING 
AND SUNDAY PAPERS 


as measured by Media Records 


1. WASHINGTON STAR 
2. NEW YORK TIMES 

3. CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
4. DETROIT NEWS 

5. PITTSBURGH PRESS 
6. NEW YORK NEWS 


7. THE 
MIAMI 
HERALD 


She Miami Herald 


Florida’s Most Important Newspapes 
FRANK & SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Representatives : 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


New York e Chicago @ San Francisco 


Southern Representatives : 


GARNER & GRANT 
711 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta ,Ga. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Subscriber, Media Records, Inc, 
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BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL. 


A REAL BARGAIN 


is the opinion of New 


Y/ England zone manager 
* 
7 e A good business man 
ons recognizes a real bar- 
gain on sight — 
and the Book- 
Cadillac certainly 
is just that. A 
super value. 
Cheerful service. 
Modern rooms, all 
2 with bath. Mag- 
BOOK-CADILLAC  Nificient new res- 
FEATURES taurants featuring 
Cheerful, modern rooms 
New Book Casino excellent food — 
New “‘Esquire’’ Room 
Cafe Cadites and such reason- 
ky able prices. A 
Room rates from $3 ’ . 
P hotel you'll enjoy. 


HOTEL 
BOOK-CADILLAC 


DETROIT 
W. 0. SEELBACH, W. J. CHITTENDEN, Jr., 
Manager Resident Manager 
1.200 rooms.......... minimum rate $3 


National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
Ralph Hitz, Pres. 


ENJOY THE BEST IN 
NEW YORK 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, 
a distinguished address 
and a convenient location. 
Single rooms from $5.00 
Double $7, Suites $10.00 


Ownership Management 
}. C. Thorne & J. J. Atkinson 


The Poll 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CBS Digs Deeper into U. S. 
Market of Radio Listeners 


Deeper and deeper into the core of the 
nation-wide market of radio homes go the 
probing researchers, measuring the limits 
of broadcasting effectiveness. In 1936, 
CBS and Dr. Starch reported on radio 
listening in communities of 10,000 popu- 
lation and over. In “Radio in 1937,’ just 
published, reports are based on the U.S. 
population in communities of 2,500 popu- 
lation and over. A further study to cover 
the rest of the United States: i.e., in rural 
communities under 2,500 population and 
on farms; is promised within a few 
months Thus, the CBS national survey 
which commenced in 1933 has progressed 
by a series of annual sampling studies, on 
decidedly large-scale measure, from metro- 
politan down to small town areas, and will 
shortly include the entire national field. By 
way of review, the Starch investigators 
commenced with 88,462 personal inter- 
views; continued with 32,000 home inter- 
views a year, which is said to be the 
largest regular “sampling’’ of the Amer- 
ican public now being made by personal 
interviews. 

In “Radio in 1937,” the distribution of 
radio homes is shown, graphically, by in- 
come levels, by city size, and by time 
zones. Relation of homes owning auto- 
mobiles, telephones and radios are shown, 
as indices of family ability to purchase 
other nationally advertised products. 

Listening time of radios is charted by 
day and night use, by income levels, city 
size, day of week, and time zones. Actual 
average time of daily listening uns 
around five hours, with no great variation 
in the several classifications studied. 
Interesting is the observation that since 
1933 there has been an increase of one 
hour in average listening time. Also in- 
teresting, the observation that families 
which have owned radios for six years or 
more seem to listen more and longer than 
those which have purchased within the last 
year or two. This point is cited to offset 
the suspicion that the novelty of radio 
wears off, that seasoned listeners spend 
less and less time with their sets. 

Estimated 24,500,000 families owning 
one or more radio sets as of January 1, 
1937, are shown at the conclusion of the 
study, by state totals. 

For copies of this study, send requests 
to Victor M. Ratner, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, 485 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Appliance Sales Via Radio 


Sales executives responsible for market- 
ing all manner of electrical appliances 
should be interested in a promotion book 
published by The Midland Broadcasting 


Company (KMBC) outlining the idea, and 
the merchandising program, involved in 
their new radio feature, Phenomenon. It is, 
in brief, a complete outline of the adver- 
tising, local consumer promotion plans, 
contests, etc., which combine to put across 
the local broadgast of the serial feature. 
Send for “Flick the Switch.” addressing 
M. F. Allison, Station KMBC, Pickwick 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sun Annual Study of 
New York Market Published 


In the several years this observation post 
has seen and commented upon the annual 
market study of the New York Suz, it has 
been axiomatic that each issue surpasses its 
predecessor in a number of important 
details. The current issue—"Valuable Data 
on New York . 1937 Edition’’—again 
goes on to new highs, and stands as one of 
the most completely illustrated, docu- 
mented, indexed, factual newspaper-market 
studies available anywhere. In the nature 
of events, it is probable that most SM 
subscribers actively interested in this 
market have secured previous issues and 
are on the list to get the 1937 edition. To 
any who have not received it, and have 
definite use for a study of the greater New 
York market, we merely suggest—don’'t 
delay. 

The edition is in four parts: (1) Adver- 
tising volume of every New York news- 
paper, in all classifications; plus a record 
of the space used in each newspaper by 
every advertiser using 5,000 lines or more. 
This entire section is a factual record, 
based on comprehensive analysis of Media 
Records reports, and is no mere “plug” for 
the Sun. (2) Circulation—metropolitan, 
suburban, trends. (3) Editorial contents, 
features, writers. (4) The market—its 
fabulous buying power. 

Market data include analysis of popula- 
tion by localities, races, vital statistics; 
buying power as shown by income tax re- 
turns, retail and wholesale sales, home 
rental and ownership statistics, occupational 
analysis, and similar data. 

The edition is sturdily bound in heavy 
cloth and board, with internal spiral bind- 
ing. Front cover, all-over illustrated, pic- 
tures Fifth Avenue. Rear cover pocket 
carries a complete copy of the April 3 
Sun, in miniature—a 52-page issue reduced 
to 7x9 inches. In all a distinguished job. 
It is always a question whether adver- 
tisers and agencies, engrossed in their own 
promotion problems, really appreciate the 
tremendous amount of work involved in 
such surveys, which leading media organ- 
izations prepare and hand over without cost 
or obligation. The regularity of these Sun 
studies would indicate that they have 
proved themselves good business as well 
as good practice. Requests to Kenneth 
Mason, The Sun, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. 


100 Successful Sales Ideas 
Promoted by Grey Agency 


Brass-tack, sales-building promotion book- 
lets which promote advertising agency serv- 
ices are such a rarity that it is a pleasure 
to acknowledge and recommend “100 Suc- 
cessful Sales Ideas,’ published by The 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., of New 
York. The agency, in a brief introduction 
sheet, makes an appeal to sales executives 
in particular, because of its knowledge of 
the problems of the retailer, the whole- 
saler, and of merchandise in general—in 
addition to advertising and the coordination 
of advertising with other merchandising 
functions. The following pages are literally 
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100 successful sales ideas, in paragraph 
form, and citing specific merchandising and 
advertising ideas used by almost as many 
different manufacturers. Involved are 
straight advertising thrusts, contests, pre- 
miums and prizes, the boy and girl club 
angles, department store merchandising 
plans, etc. Edition’ is very limited. Requests 
can be accepted only from executives in 
the vicinity of New York. Address Mr. 
Lawrence Valenstein. The Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., 128 W. 31st St., New York. 


Fine Points 


Premium users will find valuable sug- 
gestions in a manual on “Promotional Sales 
Plans,’ published by the Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co. It contains scores of 
reproductions of successful premium appli- 
cations. The book is not mailed out to 
prospects, but will be shown by the com- 
pany’s salesmen, on request. Inquiries to 
the company, R. L. Pritchard, Manitowoc, 
Wis. 


National magazine advertisers having 
various means of comparing and evaluat- 
ing magazine circulations and rates, will 
nevertheless find additional data in a large 
index sheet listing 90 magazines with cir- 
culations, regular and special position rates, 
page sizes, and minimal costs. Requests for 
Space Buyer's Comparative National Mag- 
azine Index to William C. Copp, National 
Sportsman, 275 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The radio situation in the Boston 
market has recently been analyzed—in- 
teresting factually and in presentation form. 
Facts, based on Clark-Hooper coincidental 
surveys thrice the usual sampling size of 
this organization’s work, show the ranking 


of WEEI, the CBS station, during the 
week and in the peak evening hours. In 
form, it has the appearance of an 814 x 11 
wire-bound booklet, with alternating gray 
and white bands paralleling the bottom and 
right margins, diminishing in size toward 
the upper left corner. where a green cover 
is just 3x4 inches in size. Each page, 
Starting with the cover, is consecutively 
larger, the page colors alternating, as in- 
dicated, gray and white. (Editor's Note: 
We hope the description, in some measure 
at least, is adequate to the striking appear- 
ance of the book.) Ask Harold Fellows, 
Station WEEI, 182 Tremont St., Boston, 


for "WEEI Commands the Boston Radio 
Audience.” 


Have you seen “The Great Samoan 
Exodus”? We understand this booklet. 
which will undoubtedly take one of the 
major promotion prizes of the year, is 
being distributed here and there by Time 
representatives, not mailed generally. Not 
exactly a market study, but what a market 
it paints! Nothing heavy—rather chuckles 
from cover to (almost) cover. If you don’t 
know any Time salesmen, drop us a line, 
or write direct to Cornelius DuBois, Time, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


POSITION WANTED (Cont.) 


Are you a 


“Headline Skimmer?” 


Most people are. They're 
either too busy—or not suffi- 
ciently interested — to give 
their attention to every adver- 
tisement they see. They need 


to be stopped. 


If you are in the market for a 
general copywriter—10 years’ 
experience — who writes 
"Stoppers" and who believes 
that copy doesn't necessarily 
have to be dull to be sincere, 
write Box 535, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y., for 


samples of his work. 
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EARNING POWER TODAY IS HIGHEST 
among those business men who are alert enough 
to add to their own experience the best knowledge 
acquired by the experience of others. Equip yourself 
to meet modern competition by making use of the 
information to be found in books by experts in the 
field. Macy's Business Book Section specializes in 
technical books covering almost all modern business 
activities. We recommend this month ‘‘Successful 
Salesmanship’’ by P. W. Ivey. Macy's low cash 
price is $4.69. Macy's, 34th Streer and Broadway, 
New York City. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly Ce! advertising service of 
27 years’ recogni standing and reputation car- 
ties on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
¥° BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


LINES WANTED 


ESTABLISHED CONCERN SEEKS TO CON- 
tact manufacturers who have inadequate representa- 


tion in Metropolitan New York area. To act as 
sales agents for manufacturer selling mass dis- 
tributed item—no competing lines. rite fully. 


Box 531, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH RESULTS TRY 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powerful 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- 
Cards. Samples Free. Write, GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, Third and Market Sts., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


PLANOGRAP 


Offset Users; Set dis- 


lay e like printer— 
in composing stick—with FOTOLY PE cardboard 
letters. Save composition on_paste-ups. Write for 
folder. Fototype, 625 West Washington, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE, SELF-STARTER OF ENERGY 
and driving power wants connection as district sales 
manager or salesman with reputable firm. Age 32, 
7 years successful selling experience. Excellent 
education and references. Must be able to earn 
minimum $5,000 annum. Box 529, SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


EASTERN OR NEW YORK SALES MANAGER 
(38), food field. 16 years’ experience, strong fol- 
lowing chains, jobbers, etc. horoughly familiar 
training salesmen, campaigns, operating sales office. 
Particularly adaptable for manufacturer desiring 
distribution New York. Proven record of results. 
Now employed; salary. Box 532, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED— 
ONE POSITION and 
NO OTHER KIND! 


Sales executive, now vice-president and_ general 
sales manager of one of the oldest manufacturers 
of electric appliances, desires a selling job. : 

This man has made an outstanding record in 
the appliance field during the past 12 years. He 
is widely and favorably known among distributors, 
department stores, hardware stores, appliance stores 
and wholesale and retail outlets of various kinds. 
He has personally sold merchandise throughout 
American and many foreign continents. He is a 
resourceful man, with a competitive spirit. 
Although his present position is secure, he is in- 
terested in a new connection where a rebuilding 
job is needed in the selling organization. ‘ 

He would not be interested in a change which 
carried the responsibility of production, finance or 
credits. 

He feels that the building of a national sell- 
ing organization is an undertaking that calls for 
the utmost concentration and effort. Thoroughly 
familiar with all types of distribution, including 
jobber, direct to dealer, and direct to consumer. 
Has wide acquaintance among salesmen and field 
managers. Can build an organization in record 
time. College graduate, in his early forties. Gen- 
tile. Prefers commission or bonus arrangement, 
with reasonable guarantee. : 
This man has a splendid personality and the abil- 
ity to work in harmony, ever under the most trying 
conditions. Would like confidential interview wit 
manufacturer who wants a capable man to shoulder 
responsibility for his sales. ox 533, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A SALES EXECUTIVE. RESULT GETTING 
Record; now employed. 35. Organizer Experi- 
ence: Factory and wholesale distribution, utility, 
department store, dealer merchandising, sales 
promotion, training, campaigns, advertising, oper- 
ation management. Familiar electric, gas appli- 
ances. Knows people, builds morale, enthusiasm, 
gets business at a profit. Education good, prac- 
tical. References. Box 534, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE — FOOD PRODUCTS 
Specialist in selling by mail, twenty years’ experience ; 
unusually successful securing distribution, entire 
country on new items at small cost. Can create 
advertising material that will bring in orders. Box 
530, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
Yoru. N. ¥ 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. : 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write Dept. G, Craig & Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BY RAY BILL 


NEW UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS: Business as a 
whole favors the taking of a reliable census of 
unemployment. There have been periodic intima- 

tions that such a census would be taken, and undoubtedly 
various plans of a definite character are now under con- 
sideration. But to those not in the Administration, it would 
seem as if there is altogether too much stalling based on 
the cheapest kind of political considerations. 

The American people and American business are entitled 
to know the true facts about unemployment. The formula 
methods now used for computing unemployment may be 
reasonably accurate, but the very premises upon which 
these formulae are applied leaves much room for doubting 
their accuracy. Moreover, granting that a substantial part 
of the three million now on relief may truly represent 
employables that are unemployed, it is becoming difficult 
for business men to locate in any city in the land the many 
more millions who are alleged to be employable, but are 
still unemployed. The technique used in the last census of 
unemployment involved several definite weaknesses but 
such technique can be materially improved, if the best 
thinking of business minds is put together with the best 
thinking of experienced census-takers. 

Why then all the delay? And who are the people really 
responsible for the delay? The American people are en- 
titled to get prompt action or else to know exactly who 
Opposes such a census and their real reasons for so doing. 
Certainly in these days of prodigal spending, the cost can- 
not be regarded as sound justification for inertia on the part 
of public officials and legislators. The President’s recent 
remarks, made at one of his weekly press conferences, can 
hardly be said to do justice to a matter of such pressing 
moment. 

SALES MANAGEMENT continues to stress the need for an 
unemployment census because it is our conviction that it 
will disclose (1) that the United States is even now enjoy- 
ing the greatest prosperity it has ever known, (2) that 
there are now fewer employables who are unemployed than 
has been true at any time in the past two decades. 

If this be so, then just about everybody will be served by 
knowing the facts. The Administration can claim credit for 
bringing about a much greater recovery than is at present 
recognized as existing. Labor will gain more through 
recognition of a national ‘‘shortage” than through fostering 
the theory that more should be put on relief at subsistence 
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wages. Business will be imbued with increased confidence 
and courage and will proceed with greater sales aggression 
and, in consequence, will provide enlarged opportunities 
for both employment and per capita income. 


+ . 


ESIGN IN ADVERTISING: In a recent talk 

before the Society of Typographic Arts, James T. 

Mangan, advertising manager of Mills Novelty Co., 
remarked in part: 

We have about 600 artist designers in the United States, but 
only about 60 who fulfill all the ideals of that remarkable word— 
design. We have 15,000 commercial artists in the country but not 
more than 200 ought to be allowed to work on advertising! We 
have approximately 200,000 people who make their living from 
advertising—but I feel sure that at the present moment there are 
not more than five advertising designers in existence. Advertising 


design is the most important subject that faces the advertising 
world today. 


Every few months a remarkable advertisement appears in a 
national medium and is immediately acclaimed by the advertising 
world as a ‘“‘wow,” a “natural,’”’ or “swell.” When this happens, 
what does the advertising fraternity do? A few ask, “Who did 
it?” But no one seems to want to know how was it done. The 
ad invariably is a designed ad. 


Designed advertising is easy to take. It asks the reader to do 
very little work. It operates on known laws of truth, taste, 
physical attraction, psychological responses, and consequently 
always gets the greatest circulation. There you have the aim of 
all advertising, to get the maximum amount of favorable circu- 
lation. Get your circulation not by discoursing on yourself and 
your merchandise but by pleasing, entertaining, and guiding the 
reader. 

Without doubt, Mr. Mangan is driving at a necessary 
characteristic for modern advertising which is truly effec- 
tive. The big need is to start the approach and continue 
the appeal from the consumer standpoint instead of allow- 
ing the vendor’s viewpoint to assume dominance. 

This principle applies not only to advertising as an 1m- 
portant part of modern sales promotion but to the whole 
gamut of sales effort proper. If there is any one trend 
which stands out in recent years it is the steadily increasing 
requirement that manufacturers in all lines of business step 
up both the quantity and variety of methods used to pre- 
determine what will most surely appeal to consumers. The 
enormous growth in the business of market research com- 
panies and the increased attention which advertising 
agencies are giving to this phase demonstrate that manu- 
facturers are not completely asleep. But the role which this 
kind of activity plays in the successful business of today and 
tomorrow is still very much in its infancy. 
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Young couples between 
25 and 35 are your best 
customers for consumer 
goods... 


ACK SPRATT may eat the fat 
J —his wife the lean—Jack, Jr. 
probably prefers a dry cereal, 
while Sis calls for oatmeal. 

Between 25 and 35, it’s a “full 
house” at the Spratt’s. As in the 
average American family, these 
are the hardest years on the 
weekly pay check. 

It’sthe *Ageof Accumulation.” 
Fanilies are constantly on the go 
-—moving, building homes, off on 
vacations. Clothes wear out faster. 


rT Cos 


More babies are born. 

Check this statement against 
your own experience. When did 
you buy your home, your wash- 
ing machine, your rugs, your re- 
frigerator, the bulk of your insur- 
ance, your first “family” car? 
We'll bet you were between 25 
and 35, in the “Age of Accumula- 
tion.” 

Cosmopolitan, of all the large 
national magazines, most nearly 
parallels the market for goods. 

It selects readers by their ages 
in almost exact proportion to their 
buying. There ss no finer medium 
for reaching and selling people 
between the ages of 25 and 35 in 
the ‘Age of Accumulation.” 


TT i wale + Ez 
UMULA Pi fey 


MORE BUYERS...AND MORE COSMOPOLITAN 
READERS IN THE “AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


COMPOSITE CHART OF COMMODITY BUYERS 


35.2; represents the average of all radios, new cars, 
vacuum cleaners, floor coverings, refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines and homes purchased by people 
between 25 and 35. Note how closely Cosmopolitan’s 
readers parallel this group in the “‘Age of Accumu- 
lation.” 

Figures trom surveys by 

search Corp. of America, a 

mobile tinance company, 

magazine studies. Detailed « 

and other purchases on requ 


36.2% OF COSMOPOLITAN’S ALERT, 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE AUDIENCI 


CONCENTRATED BETWEEN 25 AND 35 


IN THE “AGE OF ACCUMULATION,” 


Copyright, 1937, Hearst Magazines, Inc, 


IT PEAKS HIGHEST IN THE 2 “AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


What will the campaign. 


_ do for the dealer? 


Factory conferences over advertising are but 
preludes to those held by salesmen over re- 
tail counters. 

The kind of advertising dealers like is the 
kind that works in their own communities. 

To sell consumers in localized markets, re- 
tailers depend more on newspaper advertising 
than on any other form of advertising. 

No other medium equals the newspaper’s 
known capacity to sell all kinds of merchandise. 
In key markets, where other media thin out, 
newspaper coverage is virtually a necessity. 

The newspaper generates immediate buying 
action. Its selling pressure is easily adjustable 
to market potentials. Its flexibility permits 
hair-trigger sales strategy. 

Because it has the intensive and effective 
influence which today’s selling operations in 
localized markets require, the newspaper 
is the salesmanager’s advertising medium. 


The way to increase your Chicago sales is to 
schedule more of your advertising for the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Practically as many metropolitan Chicago 
families read the Tribune as read any two 
other Chicago newspapers combined. Its full- 
market coverage penetrates all buying classes 
—regardless of income, age or social status. 

The Tribune is Chicago’s first newspaper. 
It is first in circulation, first in advertising 
volume and first in results. 

The cost of concentrating selling effort on 
Chicago’s largest newspaper audience is low. 
Per hundred thousand readers, Tribune rates 
are among the lowest of all publications in 
America. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
' 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 
THE 5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


SALESMANAGER’S 
MEDIUM 


